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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


REMARKS IN REPLY TO THE ARTICLE THEREIN, ENTITLED “ THE 
PROGRESS OF MISGOVERNMENT.” 


Tuts article of the Quarterly Reviewer's is certainly incomparable. 
We know not whether the most to admire the grace of the style, the 
sharpness of the irony, or the cogency of the argument. It is alto- 
gether a masterpiece—Swift never wrote any thing equal to it. It 
begins with that show of candour recommended by cunning rheto- 
riclans to the commencement of all controversial writing. “ In avow- 
ing our conviction,” quoth the writer, “that the state of anarchy. into 
which society appeared a few weeks ago to be rapidly falling to be 
the fruit of misgovernment—the direct, natural, and necessary result 
of the acts and omissions of Ministers—it can scarcely, we suppose, 
be requisite that we should disclaim any intention of holding up 
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those dignified persons to the world as the deliberate instigators or 
abettors of burning and massacre.” What generosity in this admis- 
sion |—it is a pleasure to deal with so noble an adversary ! , 

But our Reviewer hastens to atone for this unlooked-for modera- 
tion—he begins to open a fearful —w on the Premier—and alluding 
to the interview between Mr. Place and Lord Grey, entitles the latter 
with a scalding bitterness of irony, wholly Archilochian—* This first 
of place-men!” Assuredly a pun upon names is the most biting species 
of sarcasm. ‘This witty assailant then becomes serious; he falls upon 
the Political Unions and the Bristol riots, which (wits being rarely 
logicians) he couples together somewhat confusedly ; and after re- 
probating the former for excesses they did not commit—for we are, 
us yet, ignorant of any they did,—he declares that the latter “ must 
be classed, by every man who is capable of forming an unbiassed ana- 
lysis of the many symptoms simultaneously apparent of a general dis- 
organization of the social frame—symptoms all vent eng | traceable to 
one common cause, and that cause assuredly no other than the agita- 
tion of this question of Reform,” among the sins of the Ministers; 
and we are told of the “ temerity with which Ministers gave the 
original impulse to this agitation.” It is the property of all great 
geniuses to throw a new light on a subject. We thank this ad- 
mirable writer for his present discovery; an historian, at once. so 
deep and so ingenious, must, we should tifink, be the author ofa 
new edition of Boswell—aut Crokerus, aut Diabolus. We did believe, 
with the rest of the simple world, that the “ original impulse” to this 
agitation had been sufficiently apparent before the Ministers came into 
office. We feared that it had occasioned some little trouble toa Tory 
Government; nay, we had fancied, that it was from opposing this 
“ impulse,” that the Duke of Wellington lost, in one fell swoop, 
power, place, and growing popularity. But such impressions are ob- 
viously erroneous; the lucubrator before us is far too bold in assertion 
not to be in the right. This ardour for truth (however novel) is a 
distinguishing trait of this accomplished sage, for it leads him even 
into cutting the throat of his own most favoured argument. We beg 
the reader to mark. He goes on to state that there ought to be no 
popular concession—that “ confederacies ought to be put down with 
a strong arm "—_ that assemblages of 150,000 men ought not to be 
tolerated ;” and, in reply to Lord Grey’s observation, that “the best 
mode of dealing with sedition in the first instance, is to take away the 
cause,—and if he sees any real grievances, to show.a disposition to re- 
dress them before he employ force;” the Reviewer asserts, with a 
meekness and regard for humanity worthy of a Christian statesman, 
“that you ought jirst to employ the force, and then to redress the 
grievance |” "Mask—this policy our Author repeats and reiterates, 
ever and over again—to insist upon it is, indeed, the chief purport of 
this excellent article. Yet so perfect is his candour, so entirely is it 
a part of his nature, that, wholly unconscious of the importance of the 
admission, he says, in another place, “ We are quite confident we do 
not at all exceed the bounds of truth when we affirm, that in the re- 
cent temper of the times there would have been no life in England 
for the man, who falling into the opposite error to that of the heii 
rities of Bristol, should, in the least jot, have gone beyond the range 
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of his‘ commission on such an occasion—who, for instance, should 
by any’ indiscretion, or in.a moment of perturbation, have ordered: 
the troops to fire on the people one instant before—we shall not sa 
the'act might be justifiable by law—but before it had become obvi- 
ously indispensable in the eyes of all men for the salvation of the city 
and its inhabitants. Such an unfortunate individual would have been 
hunted down like a wild beast!” Noble, disinterested admission! 
Here, in order to speak “ within the bounds of truth,” the Author 
sacrifices all for which he has been contending ; for if such was indeed 
«the temper of the times,” that even in the disgraceful riots of Bristol, 
no officer could with safety to his life have exerted force against the 
rioters, Save at the last extremity, how much less safely could such 
force‘have been employed against National Unions, committing xo out- 

y and those assemblages of 150,000 men, which our excellent le- 
gislator declares ought so decisively to have been put down!" The 
reader ‘will confess that it is rare to find a political controversialist so 
ingenuous in ‘his self-contradictions. 

We shall‘not follow this philosophical lucubrator through all the 
lamentations he-pours forth on the stagnation of business—the com- 
mercial distress—-the unwholesome nature of the present excitement, 
for all this we know already; we thought it, however, another proof 
of his ingenuousness that he should so dilate upon those evils, for 
which we plain men have thought we had to thank his party, in delay- 
ing the accomplishment of Reform. “But not at all,” cries he’; 
“ you' brought on the measure—you are answerable for this measure.” 
A few words will settle this question at once. The Duke of Welling- 
ton lost office in not granting Reform ; and if he, great man as he was, 
could not stem opinion, no minister could hope to do so. A Cabinet 
indeed could not be formed, but on the understanding that it was to 
introduce Reform. No Tory denies this.—Ay, but a moderate Re- 
form Moderate! why, in a part of this very article, you say that 
moderate Reform is “ moderate mischief.” But look back—before 
Ministers introduced the Bill, did ye not all, organs of the Tories! 
did ye not all say that the Ministers would be Jost, if, in the then state 
of the public mind, any lukewarm measure was proposed : nay, so loud 
was the cry for the Ballot, that without Ballot it was doubtful whether 
any plan would be accepted’ by the people? Reform was, by the abdi- 
cation of the Duke of Wellington, proved to be necessary. Inefficient 
Reform, by your own reiterated avowal, confessed to be out of the 
question, unless Ministers wished to be out of their places. A 
Bill introduced, excitement naturally attends it. But the Bill 
was necessary, and the consequent excitement unavoidable. You 
refuse to pass the Bill, you therefore maintain the excitement—on 
your heads the continuance of the excitement, and its consequent 
evils, rest! But you, O, admirable Reviewer! say that that excite- 
ment has been so prolonged, that even if the Bill were finally reject- 
ed, it would be now vain to expect a speedy restoration of the tran- 
quillity which its promulgation disturbed! Who prolonged that 
excitement ?—-was it the Reformers? Note, Reader, the blessed 
assurance of these reasoners. Most men, when they want to persuade 
people to something against their will, tell them of the benefits that 


will follow such persuasion; but these gentlemen tell us, with a 
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charming sang froid, that we ought at.once to reject the Bill, though, 
certainly, we shall be as badly.off as ever after that rejection. is 
ayowal places the question thus—Reject the Bill, and you may have 
disturbance —disunion—civil war; and you certainly will not have 
restored tranquillity and improved trade. They are certainly seduc- 
tive reasoners, these Tories! 

Our Reviewer now proceeds to another charge, “resulting out of 
this tremendous agitation.” “ For the space of fifteen months the agi- 
tation, and its consequences, have been keeping our rulers in a state 
of utter inefficiency and incapacity for conducting most of the ordinary 
and much of the most important business of the Government.” 
Certainly the Tories are not to blame here. They have wasted no 
precious hours in the House. How sparing they have constantly 
been of occupying too much attention in the Committee! How brief 
Mr. Croker! How laconic Sir Charles Wetherell! There is a 
modesty in this accusation which is perfectly bewitching. And now 
our assailant bears down his irrefragable force on the present Bill. 
* Before,” cries this merciful sparer of public time, “ before we can 
venture to admit with confidence this (viz. any) degree of amend- 
ment, we must wait till the Bill shall have passed through that 
searching investigation which it will receive in the Committee.” 
Typical, then, of that “ searching investigation,” the Reviewer wastes 
much breath on the said Bill, and asserts it to be equally frightful as, 
and more democratic, than the last. True! itis more democratic. The 
story of the Sibyl applies—reject this, and we will make a bold push 
for the Ballot! 

But now we have cleared our way to the grand dilemma, on the 
horns of which our logician thinks triumphantly to toss us. It is cer- 
tainly very new. “ It is this!"—quoth the Reviewer solemnly, (how 
wise he must have looked when he wrote it down! we can fancy the 
satvrnine sagacity of his countenance, )—“ Either the new House of 
Commons, to be produced by the operation of this Bill, will be a more 
democratic assembly than the present—that is, an assembly in which 
the voice of the population, considered numerically, will be more potent 
than it is in the existing Parliament, or it will not. If it will not,” 
says the Reviewer, “then is the whole device an imposture and a 
lie ; and as soon as its real nature shall be manifested, the disappoint- 
ment and rage of those who have been made its dupes, will, in all 
probability, be vented in some signal retribution on the heads of its 
contrivers. If, on the other hand, the constituency to be created by 
the measure will return a House of Commons, of which, not only will 
the deliberations be more liable to take their character from the pre- 
vailing feelings, prejudices, and passions of the population at large 
than those of any Parliament that ever before sat in England, but of 
which a great portion of the individual Members will be pledged, and 
in pursuance of such pledges, required to give to those feelings, pre- 
judices, and passions an uncompromising practical effect in every 
case, and will be supported in so doing by the whole physical array 
of the populace ;—then comes to be considered the great question 
whether, with such a legislature, it will be practicable, on any prin- 
ciples of which we have the least experience, or on any that are 
known as intelligible, to conduct this monarchicul Government !” 
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Well, ‘having arrived, Deo volente, at the end of this‘ long sentences 
let us take breath, and consider this “ great question.” On any prin- 
ciples of which Tories have the least experience, or on any that are 
known to them as intelligible, we certainly think—and thank Heaven 
for it!—it may not be possible to govern this monarchical govern- 
ment; viz. upon the principles of borough jobbing, court favour, and 
Dukeries—doing as they will with their own. But what does the 
Bill do? It opens a free vent to opinion ; it creates a numerous Con- 
stituency, and it shuts up boroughs without electors; it gives great 
force to the agricultural interests, great force to the commercial. 
Are not these two interests capable of judging for themselves? But 
these 10/. householders, you say, are against the monarchical govern- 
ment! Pray, in what popular election do you hear a word against the 
monarchy? In order for the majority of the country, or, as you call 
it, the numerical force, to insist against a monarchy, they must first 
feel fully convinced that that form of-government is counter to their 
interests. Do you mean to tell us, that they will feel so convinced ? 
If so, grant Reform, or refuse it, that conviction must be obeyed. 
On the conviction of the many, all forms of government depend. But 
have rotten boroughs never been found hostile to a monarchical 
government? We will tell the Reviewer an historical fact:—in 
the time of Charles the First, when Thomas Mauleverer, the regicide, 
was Member for that very borough of Boroughbridge, so notably 
tenanted by his successor, Sir Charles Wetherell—it was not the 
Members for counties ; it was not the Members for large towns, (they 
had been purged from the House); no, it was the Members for the 
close boroughs, whom you now think so essential a support to the 
aristocracy and the Sovereign, who voted the abolition of the House 
of Lords, and the destruction of the monarchy! In fact, if there be 
any political truth, it is this—there is no moral dependence upon men 
whom you absolve from political responsibility. They may stem the 
tide of opinion to-day, but they may accelerate it to-morrow ; for, bound 
by no duty to their constituents, they are, in times of excitement, 
unavoidably, though, perhaps, unconsciously, the creatures of selt-in- 
terest,—vary with its changes, and shift with its caprices. 

But we have before had occasion to compliment our philosopher of 
the Quarterly on that spirit of candour which makes him refute, in 
one part of his article, the arguments advanced in another: in the 
same breath with which he is contending for the difficulty with which 
monarchical government will hereafter be carried on, he admits that 
“It must surely be impossible for any candid person to shut his eyes 
to the great difficulty which the King’s Government has experienced 
for some years past in carrying on the current affairs of their Admi- 
nistration in any thing like regular harmony with the House of Com- 
mons.” This is kind in the Reviewer. If, as he justly observes, it 
has been so difficult, by the present system, to carry on the Govern- 
ment with any degree of harmony with the Commons, doubly neces- 
sary is it to devise a new system ; for surely this ingenious gentleman 
would not contend, that because it was very difficult to carry on 
government according to the present system—a difficulty rapidly aug- 
menting-——therefore we ought to retain the difficulty, and reject an 
alteration. “1am,” said thesophist, “ therefore I must be ;’—the Go- 
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serene ig embarrassed, therefore it, must be embarrassed.’ ‘Adini- 
rable logician! In truth, there are three ways of  goyerfing a 
try; by force, by corruption, by opinion. The time for the first 
= th with gp eeB the Second. € country, for a short’ time, 
vibrated between the two latter spirits of rule. Walpole, the whig, 
who practised what Swift, the tory, taught—the wisdom that is based 
on a knowledge of the vilest parts of humanity—W. fixed the 
machinery of government upon the art of Corruption. This art became 
a science, and under succeeding Ministers flourished with pro 
effect. By degrees our debt began to press upon us; taxation gr 
heavy ; the eyes of politicians became bxed on our financial ‘incum- 
brances ; the smallest economy seemed desirable; the pettiést’ ex- 
pense was regarded with jealousy; sinecures were lopped away ; 
jobbing became difficult ; corruption was weakened; and with cor- 
ruption, the power of Government. This is the simple state of the 
case. Government must be strengthened. Will the nation bear to 
see it strengthened by force? Will it vote the Administration a 
standing army; or, denying this, will it recur to Corruption, and 
recruit the spectre to its former plumpness? Will it submit new 
places, new sinecures, new pensions, new grants to the disposal of 
Government, in order to influence, ad libitum, the Members of the 
Lower House? Does any man expect this? No man! We must 
try, then, a new experiment. We must try to strengthen the 
Government by the force of Opinion! ‘The reason why Governments 
of late have been so weakly and so short-lived is, that while, on the 
one hand, the power of influencing supporters by corruption was daily 
decreasing, they made, on the other, no appeal to the support of 
Opinion. Upon that great and virtuous source of power—after see- 
ing their predecessors recede from it to the last hour—an English 
Administration is irresistibly thrown. We can readily believe, with 
the Reviewer, that the principles of government it affords are not 
those of which former Administrations have the least experience, or 
any that are known to them as intelligible ! 

Our Reviewer is an all-accomplished gentleman, wit, punster, le- 
gislator, and prophet. He now proceeds to foretell the component 
parts of the Reformed House of Commons. So modest a gentleman 
feels the greatest pain to think “ that the new Members (wholly un- 
like any of the old ones) are to be men of a confident and 
address, a noisy and turbulent generation of glib talkers and shallow 
thinkers !"—“ Nor let any man,” cries the Reviewer, “ flatter himself 
that this isadream! It is a fearful reality !"—a fearful reality in- 
deed it must be !—for then we shall have all the Tories back again ! 
—or, No—if it requires “a confident address” to be Member of a 
Reformed Parliament, Mr. Croker will certainly have no chance—if 
“a plausible ” address, Sir Robert Peel is lost to us for ever—if on 
the benches of the House of Commons we are to see a noisy and tur- 
bulent generation of glib talkers and shallow thinkers, what! oh, 
what! will become of the present, quiet, retiring, silent, ruminating, 
Minority ?—* But,” proceeds our Reviewer, “it is a fearful reality! 
We have only to look around us, and we may see the stage already 
prepared and each performer rehearsing his part !”—it is true; it is 
indeed a fearful reality! While we write, in all probability, the Re- 
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corder of Bristol is, on that stage, or Me. roles rehearsing those 
graces.of action, which would have rendered him the darling’'o ‘Sad- 
ler’s Wells. Py att agri 
,Qur,,.Reviewer then, turning from the prophetic, avails hinjself of 
the,,poetical character, and wafts us from Thebes to aes Gniee 
Epgland-—to Rome, to, France, and to America—in order to sho 
that, the mumerical force afte averse to—property ?—No'! to the 
present, distribution of property !—What man is not ?—all financial 
reform, all political economy, all sound philosophies concur if telling 
us,that our present distresses arise from our imperfect knowledge of 
the distribution of property—to the place of the sore must be ultimate- 
ly, applied the remedy. Returning then to the Reform Bill, and ‘cti- 
ticising. Lord Brougham’s speech, which our Reviewer, who, as'we 
haye;seen, is a great hand at irony, facetiously tells us Mr. Escott 
has entirely destroyed, “ in his masterly pamphlet,” (the most arro- 
gant piece of coxcombical ignorance, by the way, that ever was pen- 
ned), this guardian of the Constitution, this supporter of morality, 
this oracle of the high-churchmen, this Tartuffe of Toryism, proce 
to tell us, that jobbing and corruption are necessary to the prosperity 
of the kingdom, in the following lofty style: “ In a country where 
there is so much inequality of wealth, so much enterprise, information, 
and capacity for public business, so many ardent, restless, and ambi- 
tious spirits, as in Great Britain, there appears the strongest reason to 
apprehend that the fabric of the Constitution would be exposed to 
continual shocks, and the peace of society incessantly brought into 
peril, by the turbulence and daring intrigues of individuals, unless 
the executive government were in some degree charged with the 
means of bringing those spirits into harmony, and fencing itself round 
with a strong barrier, cemented by the mutual interests, the hopes, 
and pride of its retainers. These may be stigmatized, perhaps, as 
unworthy motives of action, and unfit to be adopted as the basis of a 
system of free institutions ; but they are the motives by which nine- 
tenths of both the good and evil which befall mankind are determined, 
whether they be in direct alliance with their System of Government 
or not.” 

Now, if this farrago of words signify any thing, it signifies that a 
Government ought to have the means that wealth and power afford to 
bring ambitious “ spirits into harmony, &c. ;” viz, in plain English, the 
power of bribing adherents and buying off foes. This is exactly beg- 
ging the question; and this experiment—satisfied with a higher view 
of the principles of human conduct, of the true majesty of laws, and 
the modes by which the Divine Ruler of all intended his creatures to 
be governed—this grand experiment it is that the people of England 
propose to try. We have done with this Reviewer ! 
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g of Asmodeus against love—The fate of Authors below— 
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~~ renewed— Foudras—Casimir Perier—The art of hatching plots+—A 
view of les amis du peuple— General Dubourg, &e.—A comité doe- 
trinaire— The Duke de Broglie—M. Guizot — M. Thiers,’ §c.— 
The Tuileries—The Royal Family—Louis Philippe and his dispo- 
sitions— Return Londonwards—The Devil's remarks on the vote 
Chancellor—Apostrophe to Novelty—Asmodeus re-appears—Cnit- 
chat upon a Mooain sels out— The Devil's admira- 
tion of Buckingham Palace—The Duke of Wellington—considera- 
tions on his probable estimate of mankind—The Devil and myself 
resolve to go to a Public Dinner—And elsewhere ! 








Arter all, there are few pleasanter modes of spending your time 
than over a bottle of good Chambertin, enjoyed with an agreeable 
Devil. As we leave the age of five-and-twenty behind us, we begin 
to like wine and talk. Women and moonlight are still charming,— 
but they have passed from the drama of life to the interlude. “And 
what,” said I to Asmodeus,—“ what do you propose for the rest of the 
night? shall we visit Berenger, and make him sing us one of his own 
songs, or shall we hire a guitar between us and go a-serenading with 
Messieurs les Chats? perhaps your present Don Cleofas may discover 
a new Seraphina.” “ As to that,”—replied Asmodeus, as he quaffed 
the first glass of a new bottle, for those devils are judges of good wine, 
and their constitutional thirst is a great advantage to them in a place 
like the Rocher ;—“ as to that, whenever you wish to turn lover, I 
am at your service—'tis my vocation—I am the imp of valets and 
billets-doux, and an intrigue is the breath of my nostrils—but I warn 
you, 1 have a little of the Mephistopheles in my nature when it 
comes to love-making, and my assistance may not turn out so hap- 
pily as it seems. You see how frank wine makes one.” 

The Devil said this with great gravity—but I who was bent upon 
falling in love at the first favourable opportunity, and who, the more 
I see of life, am the more convinced that falling in love is far better 
than business, ambition, law, or even fighting—for disrobing oneself 
of ennui—filled my glass gaily—and drinking to the memory of Ze 
Sage, cried to the Devil—* A truce with your warnings, Asmodeus 
—I renounce human friends, because they are always advising and 
foretelling—plunge me into embarrassments—I will not blame—I 
will love you for it—I like a difficulty above all things—it is such a 
pleasure to get out of it. I never knew either despair or regret, and 
I dety the devil himselfto subdue my hearty confidence in my own re- 
sources. But drink, Asmodeus—drink to the memory of that incom- 
parable wit, who has left us in the Boy of Santillane, the epic of daily 
life: how Lenvy you the honour of havlice made his acquaintance ! 


By-the-by—hem!—pray what become of novel-writers in the next 
world? You see nothing of them, I hope.” 


“ They are punished according to their literary demerits,” replied 
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the Devil, “ for a ,bad novel, is a serious injary'to mankind. Of good 
writers know we nought—for it is held that a man can do more good 
by a book than harm by a life, and it is not even asked in the next 
world\whether or not’ Shakspeare loved) le beau’ sexe et le ‘bon vin... 
cow Monsieir le Diable, a votre santé. Your sentiments do the high- 
‘est honour to your head and heart; and in future I will study the 
canons of criticism, instead of the laws of morality,” 

« They are one and the same, properly understood,” said the Devil, 
coolly ;—and tossing off his last glass, for no sooner had he begun to 
moralize, than he made double haste towards the end of the bottle— 
he rose up, and proposed an Haroun-al-Raschid sort of excursion. 

« With all my heart,” said I, seizing my hat. So we paid the bill, 
and sauntered into the street.- The Devil began to whistle. “I 
have summoned,” said he, after he had finished an air from Der 
Freischutz,—“ I have summoned a couple of notions of travelling 
from the mind of a German Prince—here they are—and will serve us 
for horses in our ride about the city. His Highness lately visited you, 
entered people’s houses under a feigned name, and where he was re- 
ceived as the Prince, he lived as the spy. His notions of travelling 
are particularly useful to us in our excursion, for they are excessive- 
ly rapid, so much so, that they distance recollection, and play the 
deuce with exactness. But that’s nothing to us, we are not writing 
travels. Allons !” We sprang on our steeds, and I felt myself instantly 
seized with the furor of describing. Nay, the more I saw of a 
house, the more I felt inclined to abuse its inhabitants. But my 
horse shied so that I was all but over—when it came unawares on a 
house, called, from the English original, ‘ ‘The Traveller's Club.’” 

* Look,” said Asmodeus, pointing to me the house of the Home 
Department ; “do you see in that room those two gentlemen, who are 
very busily reading a despatch. That long-faced, bald man is M. 
Koudras, the secretary-general of Perier—the very man who was the 
bosom friend of Decazes and Corbiere: he is the best inventor 
and discoverer of mock conspiracies that Paris possesses—they are 
going to give him a patent for it. The other, he on the right- 
hand, is Mr. Gisquet, the Prefet of Police—an ex-porteur of the 
house of Perier, and homme de paille of the present President of the 
Council. The paper they are reading is a denunciation against 
les amis du peuple, who are divided in several sections, and who 
assemble secretly in private houses to plot and to discuss political 
matters. Actording to the Arguses of Mr. —— they are every- 
where, but are never found when the police makes a descent on the 
suspected rendezvous.” 

While Asmodeus was giving me this information, the door opened ; 
a thin, pale man entered. Foudras and Gisquet rose respectfully. 
“And who is he?” said I.—*“ That is no less a person than Ca- 
simir Perier,” replied Asmodeus. “ You see how attentively. he’ is 
perusing that paper. It is the evening journal, ‘ Zhe Mouvement.’ 
Observe what contortions, and what grimaces, he makes; see: how 
he trembles with rage. General Dubourg attacks him personally 
every evening. Look, now, how fiercely he falls upon. the Prefet 
ce Police. ‘Satan! his Prefetship has no sinecure! He has, ordered 

that two new spies should be directed to watch and follow every step 
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of General Dubourg. See, now, they have taken again to the denun- 
ciation! The Minister is furious, and’ has ‘threatened. to. disgrace 
M. Foudras if he does not find out the chief rendezvous’ of the amis 
du peuple. Our gentlemen seem abashed. Perier has exposed to 
them his painful situation ; strong suspicions are entertained that the 
conspiracy of Notre Dame has been one of his political stratagems; 
it is also to be apprehended, that before the Justice the persons 
arrested will prove it to be so. Perier will throw all the blame. on 
M. Foudras and Gisquet, if he cannot by other means prevent certain 
disclosures of his conduct. ‘This they will submit to. Hear them 
they promise to take upon themselves all the blame in the transaction, 
should it come to light; but they have demanded a new supply: of 
money to arrange the matter: it is granted. Money is the last thing 
a good Minister cares about, especially if it’s the Nation’s.” 

“After this, the Prime Minister sat down to write. I begged Asmo- 
deus to inform me upon what subject; the Devil replied that he was 
inditing a letter to Metternich, and that it related to the affairs of 
Italy. “ Perier will not interfere, should the Austrians go again into 
the Roman States.”—*“ Is it possible?” replied I—*“ Nay, it is neces- 
sary!" retorted Asmodeus ; “ France has lost the opportunity of com- 
manding respect, and she must now act with forbearance.” 

“ But,” continued my guide, “turn yourself this way, and I will 
show you a meeting of the amis du peuple.” I obeyed, and saw a 
great number of young men, assembled in a large room: they were 
all standing, and a little man, with black hair, and very dark com- 
plexion, was haranguing them. ‘“ Who is he?” asked Il. “ That is 
M. Marrast, the most violent of the amis du peuple, and the most 
constant personal enemy of Louis Philippe and Casimir Perier. That 
tall man that stands by him is Mr. Fazy, the Editor of ‘ Za Revolu- 
tion ;’ and the dark fo tall fine-looking man, whom you see next to 
Bazy, is General Dubourg.” While Asmodeus was speaking to me, 
the assembly gradually warmed into great agitation. They seemed 
exasperated, and gesticulated vehemently :—those foreigners cannot 
get coolly into a passion, as we do! “ And why all that agitation?” 
said | to Asmodeus. “Why? Because Marrast has ended his 
speech by advising his comrades not to lose time—to prepare for 
attacking openly the Government as soon as possible; for if they de- 
lay, there is little hope for them.” 

« And who is that young man now speaking so violently ?” 

“ That is Gallois, the same who was tried for having threatened to 
murder Louis Philippe, and who was acquitted. That other next to 
him is Guinard, a true Republican, who has more respect for a chif- 

ier than for Louis Philippe and all his Ministers. That little fel- 
low with a bald head is Cauchois le Maire, a very liberal writer, and 
the only independent redacteur of ‘ The Constitutionnel.’” 

' © Now I will show you a Comité Doctrinaire. In that drawing- 
room, you see those stern-looking gentlemen sitting around that sofa 
which)is oceupied by three persons? Well, that in the middle is the 
Duke de Broglie ; the one on the right hand is M. Guizot, and that on 
the left is the President of the Chamber of Deputies. That very little 
man, now talking, is M. Thiers,—the great champion of the juste milien. 
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Next! to him observe that crafty-looking man, that is M. Dupin, the 
elder;'the bosom friend of Louis Philippe, and the best turn-coat of 
Europe. He who stands by M. Guizot is Montalivet, late Minister of 
the: Home Department, present Minister of Instruction, and, who 
would not object to be Ministre du Pot de Chambre, provided he was 
only .a Minister.”—“ But what are they chatting ‘bout ?” said’ I, 

somewhat irreverently.—“ They are consulting,” answered Asmo- 
deus,‘ the best means of preventing Odilon Barrot, Mauguin, and 
Lamarque from overthrowing the present Administration. The 
Duke has proposed to make them Peers of France, in order ‘to take 
them from the Chamber of Deputies, and therefore Thiers has put 
himself into the rage proper to a man who admires /e juste miliew, and 
has declared this project dangerous: first, because the proposed 
Peers would, probably, not accept the honour ; and secondly, because, 

if they did accept it, it would be an admission on the part of the pre- 
sent Administration that the Opposition had almost conquered the 
juste milieu. The little orator, you perceive, has succeeded, and all 
the assembly are of his opinion.” At this moment entered Casimir 
Perier. He was received with great eagerness. Asmodeus told me 
that he had brought the original of the letter he had just written to 
Metternich. It was read en comité, and all present approved the poli- 
tical principles it contained. I next saw coming in a gentleman, tall 
and of a yellowish complexion; with a cast in his eye. I ing 

who he was, and Asmodeus told me that he was M. Barthe, the Mi- 
nister of Justice. As soon as he was seated, I remarked that all the 
members collected around him, and were listening with great atten- 
tion to what he was saying. “ And what is he speaking of?” said I. 
“Why, he is repeating the examination of the principal persons 
arrested for the conspiracy of Notre Dame. Have you seen how 
markedly Guizot and Perier are struck by his narration? Well, the 
proceedure does not promise a favourable result for the present Ad- 
ministration. 

We now spurred on our horses, and entered the garden of the 
Tuileries—dear-remembered garden of assignations and hopes—of 
meetings, of quarrels, of reconciliations! Never, till youth itself be 
forgotten, shall I forget thee ! 

I turned, with a sigh, to contemplate the interior of the Tuileries. 
I saw that beautiful apartment which had been inhabited by Marie 
meme Josephine, Marie Louise, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, and 

of which the Queen of the French is now the possessor. Here; in 
the drawing-room which opens on the gardens, the Queen was with 
her girls, and her two younger sons. She was reading a pious Italian 
book, “ La Manna dell’ anima;’ Princess Marie, who is destined 
to be the wife of all the new-created kings, was writing a letter, and 
Asmodeus told me that it was addressed to General Beilliard, and 
turned on the projected marriage with King Leopold; Princess Cle- 
mentine was embroidering, and Princess Louise was making up linen for 
the poor. The Dukes de Monpensier and D’Aumale were playing 
at draughts, and both dressed as Gardes Nationales. After this, As- 
modeus showed me the former habitation of Madame de Barry, now 
the residence of the sister of Louis Philippe. She was very busy in 
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up'accounts, and in making’ notes for ‘the curtailing’the' enid- 


lunents of ‘those who are employed about the Court. She hat 'ib 
her hands the bill of M. Paér, of the last musical concert, and ha 

retluced it almost to half the sum usually given. Mon Dieu ! if I coul 
but get her for my housekeeper ! , 

«“ Now,” said Asmodeus to me, “ you will see Louis Philippe.” ‘I 
turned, and beheld a man, with a respectable father-of-a-family look, 
sitting by a table with a bald-headed gentleman, and poring very at- 
tentively over an architectural design. 

“The bald-headed gentleman is M. Fontaine, the architect; they 
aré concerting a plan for a Royal Bazaar. His Majesty has a great 
turn for such projects: in fact, between you and me, his character 
has been mistaken—he only looks on the Crown as a great commercial 
speculation. He has at once the soul and the civility of a tax- 
gatherer ; and if he loses the Throne, give him a patent for building 
shops on a new plan, with a certain gain, and he will be at once the 
happiest and most popular man in the kingdom.” 


By these remarks it was easy to perceive that Asmodeus was no 


lover of the Citizen King; but who knows whether the satire of the 
Devil was not the best compliment the Monarch could receive ? ° I 
settle not these points. I wish to keep well with a Government that 
could banish one from the Rocher de Cancale. And I would fain not 
share with Lady Morgan the honours of an interdict. 

The Devil proceeded to descant on the royal ménage, when turnin 
round he perceived me very unequivocally yawning. He had lived 
too long with the aristocracy not to be well bred, and he immediately 
proposed to me a change of scene: the wine, however, had made me 
drowsy, and I proposed a return to London in order to let the news- 
papers know what was really going on at the Metropolis of Europe. 
The Devil consented, and telling our steeds to be steady for once in a 
way, we set off in an easy canter. ‘The Devil fell into a profound silence 
—it lasted so long that I was surprised at it, despite of my own 
drowsiness. ‘ What are you thinking of, my friend?” said 1.—*I 
was thinking,” quoth Asmodeus, “ of the Lord Chancellor.”—“ Better 
now than later,” said I; “ he would be delighted if he knew who 
was so honouring him.”—*“ I was thinking,” resumed the Devil, dis- 
regarding my remark, “ how desirable it would be for France to 
possess such a man! the misfortune of France is that her men of re- 
flection are not men of action—her men of action are not men of re- 
flection. Had she possessed one who was both, and who, as great 
a man as Harry Brougham, was also as profound an actor, and had he 
been thrown uppermost as he undoubtedly would, France now would 
have sprung up from her revolution on the wings of her proper 
eagle. He would apparently have spurned the juste milieu—he would 
have marched at the head of the mouvement. But he wovld have 
restrained while he appeared to have encouraged, and won confidence 
for principles while he was guiding those principles into legitimate 
channels.” 

“ Doubtless,” said I, “ but Harry Brougham has pretty nearly the 
same part to play at home !” , 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Asmodeus quickly ; “ do you not perceive 
that in England he is chained by the fetters of his vocation ? With 
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all_his versatility, Lord Brougham, gannot be Prime Minister, and 
Lord Chancellor both. His law reforms, and his law hearings,,and 
bis woolsack, and his replies to Lord Dudley give him enough to do. 

‘ity that he was ever a lawyer—he ought to be your Prime Minister 
at this moment. He, at least, would not have been wavering between 
six Peers and thirty. The Reform would have been gained ere this, 
and England—” Here, having had enough of Reform from human 
lips,.I fell fast asleep, and when I woke it was broad noon on the next 
day, and I was in my own bed-room in Street. 





_ O Novelty! Mother of all our delights—the bright-eyed—the 
fresh-breathing—the seraph-winged!—Morning of the soul—wishes are 
the birds that hymn thee—hopes are the dews that sparkle beneath 
thy tread—where thou walkest, all things are eloquent with gladness, 
and life’s air is quaffed as an elixir. What is love without thee ?— 
what ambition ?—what social conviviality ?—-what even solitary as- 
pirings ?—the first of anything how delightful—the repetition how 
palling! Thee do I hunt with an eager heart through an existence 
that I feel is not fated to endure long. Come when it will, the last 
day shall find me prepared, and I will walk with a bold step across 
that bridge which conducts me at least to a world hitherto untried ! 
in truth, a man must indeed be an adorer of novelty when he rides 
out in the nights of January with the Devil for a companion! 

While I was thus musing and sipping my coffee, Asmodeus entered 
the room. I greeted him with joy. “ And what news?” cried I, 
throwing down the papers which I had just taken up in despair. 

“ Why, I find,” said Asmodeus—(“ have you any cigars here? ah! 
thank you, they’re all the fashion not only in Regent Street above, but 
in Pandemonium below, ever since James the First flattered our na- 
tional pride by attributing the invention of tobacco to us”) —why, I 
find some one—not you of course, you have been too busy—has been 
putting our adventures into a Magazine, and I have been asking the 
world what they think of us.” 

“ Ah! that must be interesting,” said I, drawing my chair nearer 
my visitor's, for I dare say the reader has lived long enough to know 
that anything about oneself is interesting :—and that is the charm of 
notoriety. 

“ Why, they that my re-appearance is not new.” 

“ A discovery, few re-appearances are! But what does that signify ? 
—you appear after a new fashion—surely that is novelty enough in 
the world. We will make the adventures new before we part, and, 
by-the-by, you shall introduce me au plutét to the Fairies, since you 
insinuate they still exist. It will be pleasant to spend one of these 
frosty nights among the green knolls of the pigmy gentles.. The 
Magazine—what sort of a thing is that ?” | 

“ Qh, an old friend with a new face. It proposes to fill up a.cer- 
tain vacuum in English literature, and aims at the design of the En- 
cyclopedists of France, leaving out their infidelity and so, forth— 
to keep up philosophically with the mouvement, and to fight, the old 
opinions with the new. It takes a modest name, but ,has more 
aims and more intentions than it puts forth.” 

“ May it prosper!” said I, disinterestedly ; “ doubtless it deserves 
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it: and what else is there stirring in the great Republic of Litera- 
ture?” od 
“Marry!” returned the Devil, “ you are growing so good: that 
there are very few books now published that a Devil can read. Ire 
member the time when every Novel smacked of the stews—when a 
Play was villainy made pleasant—and every doctrinal controyersy 


was brimfull of _ malice, and the inhumanities of hatred, New. 


all is smooth, civil, and oily. Your Novelists moralize, and‘ your 
Plays fast on a meagre double entendre. As to controversy there’s 
an end of it—except in politics. This growing decency is not pe- 
culiar to England—it extends all over Europe. Manners wear petti- 
coats, and are ladylike exceedingly. Yet, you are not a bit better 
for it—we have just as large a proportion of you below. Why is 
this? I don’t understand it. Nor does your conversation in this 
respect reflect the modest colours of your literature. Men talk just 
as naughtily after dinner—Divines ook ladies abuse each. other just 
as. vehemently as ever. In jesting, the most popular jokes are still 
the least delicate, and yet the moment you see in’a book anything 
the least resembling what you are all talking, laughing, chuckling, 
and, hugging yourselves about every day in the week, you set up your 
backs at it, and call the author all the names you can think of. In 
fact all men have two suits of character—the every-day suit and the 
Sunday suit. And the best of you are much deeper hypocrites than 
the world is aware of.” 

The morning looked fine, and so I proposed a stroll. Asmodeus, 
who seemed not himself to be always free from ennui, agreed to the 
proposition with considerable avidity. We had scarce got into the 
street before we met the Bishop of London. I had some slight aec- 
quaintance with his Lordship—he joined us, and the Devil, with 
great politeness, offered him his arm. I pass over our conversation, 
lest the good Bishop should regret his familiarity with my com- 
panion. But what can a Bishop expect from a Reformer? “ I know 
not,” said the Devil, as we now ¢éte-d-téte entered the Green Park, 
“what I should more observe in you English, than your half-and- 
halfness. You are so bold and so timid—so lavish and so economical. 
You order a New Palace slap dash—and just when it’s finished, you 
think it would be better to let it go to ruin. But really you have 
no grounds for such niggardly conduct in the case of this splendid 
edifice,’ and the Devil, putting on his spectacles, peered at the pile 
of Pimlico which stood majestically before us. “How grand!” ejacu- 
lated Asmodeus; “ what a noble simplicity !—here are no crowded 
ornaments, re figures, no overladen imagery—all is simple 
and striking—then the building is so lofty and so commandirg— 
you may see it all over London. Ah, your architects study the 
sublime! And what a beautiful idea that round thing at the top— 
the crown or rather nightcap of the whole; it looks just as if you 
had first put up the house, and were now going to put it out! Doubt- 
less a moral is ingeniously meant—something about Time destroying 
the noblest edifices. And indeed that would be very emblematic— 
for L hear the palace was not intended to last. 


* All that’s bright must fade.’ 
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‘Tis a pretty idea making ephemera in brick and mortar— poetical!” 

“ Pooh!” said I, patriotically, for Buckingham Palace, as the reader 
well' knows, is a sore point with us :— Pooh! the Palace is a very fine 
Palace, and Mr. Nash says it will be quite another thing when it 
comes to have its gold gates (mosaic gold) put on. But indeed we 
shall probably let it stay as it is. The nation can’t spend any more 
money upon objects of show.” 

« That is exactly it,” returned the Devil, in his d—d sententious 
way; * you make a sacrifice to Extravagance, that you may leave it 
unfinished—a monument of Folly!” 

While we were thus conversing, the Duke of Wellington drove by 
in his carriage. 

“ Now,” quoth the Devil, “I am curious to know what that man 
thinks of human nature. Between you and me, I suspect that 
he heartily despises it. One thing he must despise, and that’ is 
Popular Opinion. No man ever saw it through so many varieties. 
Adored to-day, hissed to-morrow—now worshipped with huzzas, now 
pelted with brickbats—now receiving a magnificent house from the 
public bounty, and now seeing its windows smashed by the public in- 
dignation. Can that man respect those who are all idolaters at’ one 
hour, all execrators the next? Impossible! for he must’ know 
himself to have been always the same !—the same when hissed, ‘the 
same when huzzaed! And he has only, therefore, the choice, whe- 
ther he shall despise in his fellow-subjects the want of consistency, 
or the want of penetration.” 

“ Signor Don Asmodeus, you talk very well for a Spanish Devil, 
but you are not profound enough for an Englishman. The people are 
all very right—when the man served their cause (or they fancied he 
did), they were grateful—when he impeded it, they were indignant. 

Voila, a very simple way of viewing the case.” 

“ Tt is not saying much for mankind, when your best apology for 
them is insisting on the naturalness of being selfish,” said the Devil. 

“ Nonsense!” said I. “Tell me one thing—will the Duke of 
Wellington ever be Prime Minister again ?” 

“Possibly ; in a reformed Parliament.” 

* Hal ha!” 

“I’m very serious. Re-action may follow Reform—the absurdity 
is, to suppose that it can precede it.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said I, and I fell into a reverie; “for my 
friends are Whigs—God bless and God help them!” 

“Observe that old gentleman in his. green carriage,” quoth the 
Devil; “ he is J , the wit of a former age. He has become deaf, 
in order not to hear the dull things of his successors. Poor J——! 
It is a curious sight, and full of interest, the spectacle of a super- 
annuated jester!—it is like the skeleton of a butterfly! There is one 
thing that seems strange to me in the nature of wit—it fluctuates. A 
man, very witty in one age, is thought either very vulgar or very dull 
in the next: it is because wit depends upon the tone of the times, 
and thus becomes, in the vein of its persiflage, in fashion or out. 
Poor J ! I remember being behind his elbow some hundred or 
two years ago, when a tax was laid on hair-powder and tea. J 
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scratched off the following impromptu—it was thought wonderful 
then :— 
* You tax your powder, and you tax-our tea— 
We 'll soon have no beaux left—not ev'n bo-hea !’” 


“ The wit,” said I, “ is certainly not of. the most. elevated order ; 
and thereupon the Devil and I fell into a long dispute about the 
nature of wit, in which, selon Ja regle, nothing was omitted—but wit 
itself. 

“ What is this?”’ said I, some little while afterwards, as we were 
looking over the newspapers at the Atheneum—“‘ A Public Dinner, 
to celebrate the memory of Burns and the arrival of the Ettrick 
Shepherd !—let us go.” The Devil sneered, and we went. 

Oh! what a failure! . Dinner presumptive at six o’clock,.and ap- 
parent at a quarter past seven! ‘Then the literary gentlemen present ! 
—the flower of England—warmed from ill-humour to noise; and the 
row became stunning. It was evidently a Tory trap—none of the 
Liberals advertised as stewards, Campbell, &c. were present—doubt- 
less they heard the meeting was to be political, and discreetly kept 
away. Such is the mania of Politics, that even the peaceful ground 
of Literature is not.to be left unpolluted!—the high name of Burns, 
the noblest of Scotland's reformers, is to be prostituted to the pur- 
poses of Anti-reform !—and Hogg (whose bold and native genius.re- 
quired more generous treatment) is to be considered, not as the Poet 
of “ Kilmene,” but the incarnation of Blackwood’s Magazine.. These 
devices of party despair make a freeman sick—they make a Tory 
traveller smiling drunk—verbum sat/ Great Burns! brave and 
unhappy spirit! couldst thou have looked down and beheld thy 
haughty name bowed to such purposes ?—Out on it ! 

The Devil saw me in a passion—“ Come home,” said he, “ for to- 
morrow night I have better sport in store for you. Talking of Burns, 
puts me in mind of Witches and Tam O’Shanter. I know some most 
omer Witches—to-morrow night is a gala—I will introduce you 
to them.” , 

“ Are you in earnest ?—are Witches still extant ?” 

“Tn plenty.” 

“Give me your hand. O Diamond of Devils, you restore me to 
life !—is it possible that at this day I still have one novelty left me, 
and that of the feminine sex! Oh! Asmodeus, an amour with a 
Witch will be heaven itself!” 


“ Are not ordinary women possessed of sufficient witchcraft?” said 
the Devil. 


I was about to reply, when suddenly # * 
* * + + * * 
. . * * * * 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir was a noble saying of Machiavel, that.it is hopeless to attempt 
to reduce to slavery a nation imbued with the spirit of freedom. 
Never, in any age or time, did that spirit arise, without the power, 
and the kn of power, to carry forward its great dictates. It 
must always be seconded and followed out by the active and tic 
love of humanity, to which it owes its birth, and’ which is a 
security against tyranny or oppression than any which human wisdom 
has devised. Nothing can repress the g WILL in @ nation to be 
free,it can perish by nothing, save its own hand. ane 

Hetice arose the new power which was developed in this nation 
during the my part of the seventeenth century, and against which 
the kingly, and aristocratic power, dashed themselves to pieces. It 
was this that knit the nation together in that day by a common bond 
of interest and sympathy, which carried the hearts of men along with 
the honourable struggles they were obliged to sustain, and converted 
them into an ennobling enjoyment. Out of this issued forth those 
Great Men who cast off the trammels of old opinion, and proclaimed 
the rights of human intelligence against stationary and particular 
interests. And never sprang there up so formidable an association in 
behalf of the doctrines of civil liberty, with so many lasting claims to 
the gratitude of freemen now. For to what did their exertions tend ? 
To the correction of abuses; to the adaptation of the Government to 
the progress and wants of the age; to the establishment of an inde- 
valies party in the House of Commons to obey the wishes, and 
guard the interests, of the people. Thus alone could the peaceful de- 
velopement of the new power abroad throughout the nation be peace- 
fully provided for, and to these great ends they devoted their wonderful 
faculties. They proposed changes in political government with cau- 
tion, and in a humane and conscientious temper. They were met by 
the mockery of all public right, by the breach of common good faith, 
and by the outrage of ail the principles that hold men together in sub- 
ordination to a government. They strived in vain to fight the battle 
out on the floor of the House of Commons: they were driven from 
that constitutional arena by a monstrous deed of perfidy and violence, 
—and not till then did they betake themselves to a field of more agi- 
tating and dreadful warfare. They must have felt secure of the’ issue 
of the conflict, and they preferred it, attended as it might be with 
danger and death to themselves, to a victory gained over constitu- 
tional principle, and the great rights before which individual interests 
sink into nothing. 

And, now that two hundred years have elapsed since their immortal 
exertions, do not they stand proudly vindicated to us, their posterity, 
in their claims to practical wisdom and disinterested patriotism? We 
are engaged (it is useless to deny it) in astruggle which concerns the 
same principle for the defence of which they lived and died. Re- 
flection and experience, it is true, have established with us wider 
maxims of political wisdom, but the have also increased in con- 
sequence and political importance. It has become necessary that we 
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should provide for the timely and peaceful operation of a great power 
newly arisen to feel its strength among us. Our task is the same as 
theirs, though our position is altered. Still we also are to contend 
against overgrown power, and the battle must be fought out on the 
same great principle. Thanks to them, for that they have placed us 
on the vantage-ground of historical example, and handed down to us 
the moral of the great drama of which they were the actors. Nothing 
that opens out to us the consideration of its tempestuous scenes can 
be without advantage now, and we gladly welcome the appear- 
ance of a book on the times of one of its greatest conductors, written 
by a man in whose habits of thought we have as much faith as in 
his love of justice. In the character and actions of Hampden, de- 
tailed by a friend of freedom, we may see much that will administer 
to our own interests, and the objects of our present concern. Nor 
to others ought the book to be without its use, if it induces them 
to look at history for awhile in the spirit recommended by Ra- 
leigh, that they “ may gather a policy no less wise than eternal, by 
the comparison of other men’s fore-passed miseries with their own 
like errors and ill deservings.” 

Lord Nugent has called his book “ Some Memorials of John Hamp- 
den, his Party, and his Times.” This title, however, does not convey, 
we think, the true character of the work, which partakes more of the 
nature of general history, than of private or particular details. And 
in this we were disappointed. It may be true, that of Hampden him- 
self less of correspondence and private conversation has been pre- 
served than of any other so remarkable person living in times so near 
our own: but why, when some of his correspondence, and that, too, 
of the most delightful character, has come down to us, should Lord 
Nugent think it necessary to apologise for its introduction, and speak 
of it as “having nothing of historical importance to recommend it ?” 
And why has he not given us some private memorials of Hampden’s 
party? Sufficient exist to have afforded a very lively conception of 
their individual character and demeanour, and they would not have 
been without their use even in illustrating the habitudes and distin- 
guishing particulars of the character of Hampden. As to the “ hav- 
ing nothing of historical importance to recommend” them, we believe, 
on the contrary, that such details, delightful as they always must be, 
carry light and life into history itself; and for ourselves, we are 
almost inclined to go the length of the writer, who tells us he was 
grateful for being told that Milton wore shoe-buckles. In these 
respects the book before us is certainly scanty and unsatisfactory, 
though nothing can be better in its general spirit, or in the judgment 
and care with which its details have been digested. Perhaps we have 
reason to quarrel with Lord Nugent for his reluctance to enter into 
large speculations, or to trust himself to the guidance of principles 
more binding than the letter of any positive statute can ever be. 
Hence his anxiety to rescue Hampden from certain imputations of 
having exceeded the precise letter of precedent, scrupling not to sepa- 
rate him, for a time, from the great men with whom it was-his pride 
to labour, and whose actions need no justification with those. who 
know the true bearings of the struggle in which they had engaged— 
of the characters with whom they had to deal—of the rash — violent 
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experiments on the nature and power of government they had bound 
themselves to overthrow—and of the original rights of man, which 
they had sworn to maintain. 

We are the more sorry for this, because Lord Nugent is a right and 
manly thinker, and ought not to have been afraid of great questions, 
like that of Strafford’s attainder. Setting these aside, he has done 
ample justice to the acts and motives.of Hampden and his Party, and 
has borne ample testimony to the truth and sincerity of their objects. 
He seems to have come to his task under the sense of a high responsi- 
bility, and has examined questions with considerable diligence and 
care. Weare glad, therefore, to avail ourselves of his assistance, 
with that of the original records, and of those older authors who 
illustrate best the sentiments of their own age, and are, perhaps, 
the most imbued with its real spirit and feeling, in giving a brief, 
but we trust faithful, account of Hampden’s great character and 
immortal exertions. 

John Hampden, descended from an “ ancient and genteel family,” 
was born in London in 1594. Clarendon tells us that he had a 
“fair fortune,” to which, it seems, he succeeded in his infancy. At 
the age of fifteen he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, as a com- 
moner,—and though he left it without a degree, his attainments 
there seem to have gained him some repute, as we learn from Lord 
Nugent that he was chosen, with a few others, to write the Oxford 
gratulations on the marriage of the Elector Palatine with the Princess 
Elizabeth. Strange to connect this slight circumstance with the 
events of his after-life, and to learn that, trom this marriage,—which 
he was called on to celebrate, and the issue from which he spoke of, in 
his school-boy ode, as 


> proles 
Cui nulla terra, nulla 
Gens sit parem datura,” 





—should spring Prince Rupert, who led the King’s troops in the fatal 
field of Chalgrove ! 

After the custom of the time, which pointed out a knowledge of the 
common law as an essential of good education, and necessary to one 
who aspired to the duties of a Member of the House of Commons, 
Hampden entered his name on the books of the Inner Temple. Whe- 
ther, at this youthful period, he had been induced, from his cheerful 
habits and fascinating manners, to enter into the dissipations of the 
age, and had begun the life of “great pleasure and licence,” which 
Clarendon, not, as it seems, unjustly, has charged upon his earlier 
years, we have no means of knowing; but it is certain that he never 
at any period of his life abandoned intellectual exertion, or neglected 
the literary labours to which his taste always inclined him. | Accord- 
ingly, at the Inner Temple he did not fail to make considerable pr 
gress in his new study; and we find the courtier Sir Philip Warwick 
bearing testimony to his “ great knowledge, both of scholarship and 
law.” Nor does the next circumstance of his life to which our atten- 
tion is directed, indicate any taste on his part for “licence” of the 
more abandoned sort. He married, in 1619, a lady to’ whom, we are 
told, he was throughout life tenderly attached. “Here we could! wish 
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that Lord Nugent had favoured us with those “ several. of his 
correspondence” in which, it seems, he pays tribute to her talents, 
virtues, and affection. We could have. spared some of the more 
stately passages of the book in return for them. 

From his retreat in his native county, Hampden was soon called on 
to bear his part in public affairs. A year after his marriage he took 
his seat for the borough of Grampound, in that celebrated Parliament 
of 1620, which struck the first heavy blow against corruption, by fur- 
thering independent representation. The venerable Coke, Pym, 
Selden, Philhps, and St. John, had met the solemn and precise claims 
of the pedantic James with flat contradiction and denial, and_ the 
great fight for Parliamentary privilege and extended representation 
was already begun, to the amazement of all the continental nations. 
Hampden chose his part at once, and took his seat beside them. In 
vain had his mother, fondly desiring (what she imagined to be) dig- 
nity for her son, entreated him to seek a Peerage. On the high 
ground of public principle he saw a nobler dignity, and resolvedly 
refused to stir from it. We owe this fact to the researches of Lord 
Nugent, and are grateful for its discovery, because it throws a steady 
light on his early character, and is a comfort and guide to our under- 
standing in looking to his after-exertions. Here was no personal 
vanity, or private interest, or boundless ambition, no restless or 
unsatisfied desires. 

In considering the character of Hampden, it will not appear stran 
that for many years he made no considerable figure in Parliament. In 
disposition he was unobtrusive; of “rare temper and modesty,” to 
use the words of Clarendon; whilst his wonderful energy of mind was 
under exact discipline. He saw that the leading members of the 
position were as yet sufficient to their task, and he cared not to thrust 
himself unnecessarily forward. Recording his votes for freedom al- 
ways, he waited a fitting opportunity for more personal exertion. But 
as he was resolved wisely not to anticipate the call of the occasion, so 
he prepared himself not to disobey it. In the retirement of his yet 
private life, he earnestly investigated the great political questions of 
the time; and a manuscript volume of his notes attests the anxious 
assiduity with which he pored over the doctrines and precedents of 
ds gromyhnst privilege. We may imagine the effect produced on his 
mind by such studies; nor do we wonder to hear from Clarendon, 
that at this period “he retired to a more reserved and melancholy 
society ;” whilst we feel to love him the more for it, when the histo- 
rian adds, that “he yet preserved his own natural cheerfulness and 
vivacity, and, above all, a flowing courtesy to all men.” 

The country was now under the sway of Charles the First, and that 
misguided prince had realized the most melancholy forebodings. In 
the painful and humiliating denial of all public right and public law, 
which the young King and his pampered Minister had openly pro- 
claimed, how grateful a thing it is to contemplate the patriotism and 
gallant resistance it i iately provoked! Hampden was not 
wanting when a personal sacrifice was required. The “loan” was de- 
manded from him; he saw the uences of compliance, and that 
it neust endanger the general right. that moment his constitu- 
tional diffidence vanished ;—and he stood forward, for the first time, pro- 
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minently to his fellow-citizens, as the speaker of the bold and remark- 
able reply which Rushworth has preserved for us—“ That he could be 
content to lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon himself 
that curse in Magna Charta, which should be read twice a-year 
against those who infringe it,” Then followed rigorous imprisonment, 
the exactions of loans and benevolences without pretence of law,—the 
taking of tonnage and poundage without consent of Parliament,—the 
unparalleled severity of the Star Chamber and High Commission,— 
the billeting of soldiers on the houses of private persons hostile to the 
Court,—-the execution of martial-law with provoking outrage,—and the 
reckless and cruel administration of ecclesiastical affairs | All these 
monstrous invasions, however, were stopped for the time by the Par- 
liament, which the King, to his fear and horror, was again compelled 
to summon, In this, the great Third Parliament, Hampden became 
better known; for the sufferings he had borne in the popular cause 
had procured him the entire confidence of the popular party. He 
took his share in the famous Petition of Right, which has immortalized 
its framers. The eventful history of that Parliament is but too well 
known,—its wonderful “temper and decorum,’—the flagrant breach 
of its wise provisions—and, in the end, its violent dissolution, which 
caused Sir Symonds d’Ewes to mark the day whereon it occurred (the 
2nd of March 1629) as the most gloomy, sad, and dismal day for 
England, that had happened for five hundred years. 

In the stormy and tempestuous scene of that day, Hampden was not 
an actor. He avoided therefore the vengeance of the Court, which fell 
so heavily, and with such deadly and deliberate aim, on the head of his 
friend Sir John Eliot, the first great martyr to the cause of Freedom. 
In reading of the horrible persecution undergone by this illustrious 
man, we are reconciled to our hopes of things by recollecting that 
it served the cause that was dearest to him, and that, throughout 
the struggle, the remembrance of his harsh and cruel murder never 
died. e have another cause, too, for thinking thus, in the delight- 
ful view it has handed down to us of the character of Hampden, of 
his generous and gentle feeling. We find in him, at this trying pe- 
riod, nothing wanting of the qualities that command respect and love 
for their amiable and exalted nature. He appears to us'the guardian 
of the two young Eliots, turning his great mind anxiously to their 
improvement—leaving nothing undone for their welfare ; and diselos- 
ing throughout his correspondence with their father, a fine fancy, a 
heart of honour full, as of gentleness—of true wisdom and scholarship, 
of kindness and intrepidity. Here are the fine points of Hampden’s 
character, here are the qualities that made him a patriot—his love for 
all men and for all good and graceful things. In looking at his life, 
these letters are of the last importance ; the feelings they disclose en- 
able us to judge his latter years by a true test, and to discover the secret 
of his bold endeavours then—the end to which he looked in all his pa- 
triotic toils and enjoyments—in unbounded love and gentleness to 
mankind, Why, then, did Lord Nugent apologise for introducing these 
letters?—-what does he mean by “ hoping to stand excused for mak- 
ing 80 copious extracts of letters on matters which throw so little light 
on general history"? Does he think that general history,’ in‘ its 
largest view, does not embrace the minutest particulars’of such u 
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character as Hampden? ‘Nothing can be more mistaken. The 
greatest interests are made up even of the least, and the high-sound- 
ing words, “general history,” melt at last into individual concerns. 
We know nothing more unphilosophical in the philosophic historian 
Hume, than where he speaks of the delightful anecdote of Alfred and 
the cakes, as “ containing nothing memorable in itself.” 

Before we pass hastily, as we must force ourselves to do, to the lat- 
ter events of Hampden’s life—having endeavoured to illustrate ‘his 
earlier years, and the feelings which actuated him then—we may be 
excused for dwelling for a moment on a subject which occupies several 
pages of Lord Nugent’s book,—we mean the refutation of certain mis- 
representations of Sir John Eliot’s character, attributed to Mr. D’ls- 
raeli’s “ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First.” 
We think the Noble Author of the “ Memorials” has made out’ his 
case, and with great diligence and impartiality ; but he has overlooked 
one or two points of justice to the author of the “Commentaries.” 
Lord Nugent, for instance, ought not to have challenged that gentle- 
man’s authority (however false, as we believe it to be,) for saying that 
Sir John stabbed Mr. Moyle “ in the hour of reconciliation, with wine 
before them,” when Echard must have been on one of the shelves of 
his Lordship’s library, where, with little trouble, he would have found 
the passage which describes Eliot as having had a difference with 
Mr. Moyle, then “going to his house under the show of a friendly 
visit,” and “ treacherously stabbing Mr. Moyle while he was turning 
on one side to take a glass of wine to drink to him.” In justice to 
Mr. D'Israeli, we must also remark, that a little labour on the part of 
Lord Nugent would have discovered the letters, on the authority of 
which the Author of the “Commentaries” infers that means had 
either been resorted to to screen Eliot’s property, or that he was a 
man of ruined fortunes. We remember, indeed, being puzzled a little 
with the erroneous reference which Mr. D'Israeli has certainly given, 
but afterwards discovered that letter in the second volume of Doctor 
Birch’s manuscript letters relating to those times, which are de- 
posited in the British Museum, and with which laberious collection, 
as with the “ Cabala” (the source of the other letter), every historian 
of the period ought to be familiar. We are more anxious to bear tes- 
timony to Mr. D'Israeli’s correctness in these matters, because we 
think his book to be, on the whole, very valuable, lively, and ingeni- 
ous, though undertaken for an object which, unfortunately, makes one 
look on it with suspicion. Its author’s fault, indeed, lies in his be- 
ing too ingenious, and not in some points sufficiently ingenuous. He 
seems to take a pride in trying to disturb the heirs of fame in the enjoy- 
ment of their tranquil inheritance, that we may be induced to look 
with more favourable eye on his aristocratic favourites. Still his book 
is amusing, sometimes out of its very errors: for instance, we ma point 
attention to the passage (which, by the way, Lord Nugent, as he was 


engaged on the task, ought not to have left to us to correct) where he 
accuses Eliot of having, out of his ungovernable passions, run away 
with the daughter of Sir Daniel Norton; which he implies from the 
fact of the Parliament having remitted the sum of 2000/. part of four, 
in which he had been fined by the Court of Wards. Now, it was not 
Sir John Eliot who was fined by the Court of Wards, but his eldest 
son, whose wild habits and irregularities of conduct are alluded to in 
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the“ Memorials,” as having proved a source of some pain to Hampden, 
This, willbe found, on reference to the second entry in the Earl of 
Leicester's Journal, But we must hasten from this subject, to the 
further great and remarkable features which present themselves in 
the character and conduct of Hampden, | 

In retirement he had been anxiously watching the progress of 
the King’s mad projects, and fitting himself for the crisis to which 
he felt. they must lead. Davila’s History of the Civil Wars of France 
was become his manual, (his vade mecum, as Sir Philip Warwick calls 
it,).as if in the study of that sad history of strife and bloodshed 
he already saw the parallel his unhappy country was shortly to afford. 
The bitterness of spirit with which he thought of these things, must 
have been greatly increased by the death of his wife, which happened 
at this time. Henceforward we begin to perceive the change gradually 
taking place in his public bearing, and the causes of that change. 
He saw that men of standing in the country should hold back no 
longer; that, in the absence of parliaments, the nation wanted leaders, 
and he resolved to put himself forward to lead them on to resistance. 
“ From this moment,” to use the words of an illustrious writer* of our 
own time, whose great work on the Commonwealth is written in the 
true spirit of philosophic inquiry, “ Hampden dismissed the thought 
of a solitary and retired existence, and became a citizen after the 
purest model.” Then came the assessment of ship-money, a word, as 
Clarendon says, “ of lasting sound in the memory of this kingdom ;” and 
then the gallant refusal of many to pay it, among whom were Hamp- 
den, and Lord Say and Sele. Lord Nugent states that “no sooner 
was the name of Hampden seen among the defaulters, than, as if by 
common desire that the conflict should be decided in the person of a 
single champion, the eyes of the Court and people were alike turned 
on him.” We believe this view to be incorrect, and would rather 
trust the testimony of Clarendon and the contemporary historians, 
They tell us that “ he was rather of reputation in his own country, 
than of public discourse and fame in the kingdom before the business 
of ship-money,” and therefore it is not likely that the eyes of the 
nation would be at once directed to a man as yet but partially known. 
We rather suppose that he obtained the trial in preference to the 
others, through the faith the Court entertained in his moderate de- 
meanour, in his “ affability and temper,”—aided at the same time b 
that “ great address and insinuation to bring anything to pass whic 
he desired,” which he possessed to a degree far beyond any other 
man of that time. Our opinion is strengthened by the noble passage in 
Clarendon describing the effect of the great stand Hampden was now 
enabled to make, for himself, his country, and us, his posterity, against 
arbitrary taxation. “ Then he grew the argument of all tongues, 
every man enquiring who, and what he was, that durst at his own 
charge support the liberty and property of the kingdom, and rescue 
his country (as he thought) from being made a prey to the Court.” 

The history of that immortal trial, in which, for many days, though 
in the midst of public danger and. disquiet, the fundamental laws’ of 
the country were battled without reproach or passion, is too well 
known to be dwelt on here. Nor need we do more than allude to the 
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appressions which followed on the ynjust sentence then awarded, and 
which the people bore with so much submission, that Hampden, stung 
with the thought that his country was doomed and zesigned.tooloss 
of liberty,.resolved with other patriots te seek a land:where they 
might perfect their schemes of civil freedom, out ofthe reach’ of 
a tyranny their fellow-citizens would not. assist them to overthrow. 
The hand of fate must have been indeed on Charles when he arrested 
their departure. From the hour that saw him leap again upon his 
native shore from the vessel in which he had embarked, Hampden 
was animated by a resolution which yielded to no further obstacle in 
his struggle wish oppression. 

Here then we come to the latter exertions of his life, with a know- 
ledge of causes which makes us better able to appreciate their object 
and tendency, He who was formerly yielding and gentle, was now 
stern and resolute; he who had kept within the letter of precedents 
while yet serving the cause in his private capacity, now found * the 
eyes of all men fixed upon him as their Patria Pater, and the pilot that 
must steer the vessel through the tempests and rocks which threatened 
it.’ What wonder then that, with such responsibility, his views be- 
came larger and more extended? What wonder if, froma meek bear- 
ing, as Lord Clarendon tells us, “ his nature and carriage seemed much 
fiercer than before”? Thrust trom the legitimate ground of warfare on 
which he would willingly have taken the issue, he arose, from his re- 
sources of mind and heart, and shifting from the narrower grounds of 
precedent and privilege, fell back on the great rights of mankind, out of 
which, and for which, all laws arise. It is useless to deny that Ham 
den had then become (as Clarendon terms him) a “ root and b 
man.” All his subsequent acts prove it: he had taken higher ground; 
his intellect had become more excited; his spirit more elevated; and 
every action and feeling showed that he mes no longer be content- 
ed with lopping off the branches, but was resolved to lay the axe to 
the root, of the tree of corruption. Why does Lord Nugent shrink 
from contemplating his character in this view? It would have helped 
him to conclusions more just, and to reflections more beneficial, than 
those which disfigure the latter portion of the first volume of his  Me- 
morials,” where he speaks of “ the memory of Hampden not being 
stained by any appearance of his having been concerned in Strafford’s 
attainder.” If his name does not appear in the proceedings, neither 
does that of Oliver Cromwell : but what will the noble author of the 
“ Memorials” infer from that? That he opposed the attainder? No: 
we are told by Lord Nugent that, “ being only doubtful as a matter 
of precedent, but clear to him in respect of the guilt of the accused 
person,” and knowing that, if it did not pass, “all law but that of the 
eraptre and the sword was at an end,” he—did what?—he stood by 
with all his lofty thoughts of the thousands of families whose quarrel 
he had embraced, and left the burden of the deed n for their 
happiness, to his great fellow-labourer Pym, that he might himself 
escape the odium of having departed from a strict letter of precedent, 
and might appear graceful to an aristocratic posterity, and a future 
race of Quarterly Reviewers. How monstrous all this: appears ! and 
yet Lord Nugent, who is a man of strong natural understanding, is led 
inte this species of reasoning by induced feelings of habit and edu- 
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cation 7~thinks that he is: ing, while inflicting himself a stain 
the memory of Hampden, and ‘of the ‘injustice which has’ 
done to the: great patriot on this pomt by Clarendon and others. 
Why if it be indeed true that he retired from the division’ 
attainder before the question was put, no doubt he had ‘admi 
reasons for doing so, and rested meanwhile on the surety of its pas 
ing, for even Lord Nugent does not pretend to say that he had not 
itd success much at heart. Why then blame Clarendéti?) For it 
seems tous that what Clarendon says of Hampden’s character so far 
bears out Lord Nugent, and that they both conspire in this instance 
to reflect no additional honour on the patriot, ‘ He begot many 
opinions and motions,” says that historian, “ the education whereof 
he committed to other men; so far disguising his own designs, that 
he:seemed seldom to wish more than was concluded; and in many 
gross conclusions, which would hereafter contribute to designs not 
yet set on foot, when he found them sufficiently backed by’ majori 
of voices, he would withdraw himself before the question, that he mi 
seem not to consent to so much visible unreasonableness.” 

But it is useless to pursue this question farther. No impartial 
student of history can say that John Hampden ever shrank from the 
responsibility which his great duties imposed on him, or from the 
great men with whom he acted in that immortal Parliament of 1640, 
which vindicated so nobly the rights of Englishmen and of mankind. 
Indeed we have every right to infer that no one of that age looked 
at the great question of resistance to tyranny on larger or more ex- 
tended grounds, or in a more philosophic spirit. It was he who first 
dared to anticipate a broader field of warfare than the floor of the 
House of Commons, and to prepare himself for a more real struggle, 
Constantly in communion with his friend Oliver Cromwell, he it was 
who advised with him great projects of freedom, and whose pene- 
trating spirit first pointed to that remarkable person, as likely to 
become, “in case of a breach with the King, the greatest man in 
England.” And what exertions were his, immediately preceding the 
civil war, on the great questions of the time! The Episcopacy Bill, 
the Grand Remonstrance, and the Militia,—with what earnestness he 
supported and promoted all, and with what perfect success he em- 
ployed that striking tact of eloquence which Clarendon describes so 
well, in the passage where he speaks of him as a “ very weighty 
speaker, who, after he had heard a full debate, and observed how the 
House was like to be inclined, took up the argument, and shortly, 
and clearly, and craftily, so stated it, that he commonly conducted it 
to the conclusion he desired.” Nor should we omit to mention, in 
corroboration of the resolute and determined spirit with which he 
was at this time actuated, the remarkable words Ee neeatel regardi 
the information conveyed by the Countess of Carlisle to the five 
members, of the monstrous invasion of proipgn Shae intended 
the seizure of their. persons in the House. t information, sai 
aca “saved bloodshed in the House,”—words of strange and 
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mingled meaning which are not recorded in the “ Memorials,” but 
which are a testimony to the “fierce” earnestness with which he 
riow dwelt on the oppressor’s wrongs, and the determination to averige 
them. Indeed he saw no resource after: that terrible wtep''bn ‘he 
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part of the infatuated King, but the appeal to the sword. We soon 
find him, therefore, in the field of battle, periling life for freedom, 
and girded, to use the words of Algernon Sydney, with the “ athletic 
habit of ee for the contest.” ; 

In the “ Memorials” before us, the history of the year vf civil 
warfare which ensued is given with great spirit, and Lord Nugent 
has not scrupled throughout to indulge in emotions, of a very pleasing 
and affecting kind. But we must not venture into these details, It 
is sufficient to say that Hampden in vain endeavoured to push the 
vacillating Essex into some great enterprise which might lead to a 
decisive issue, and that even his own superhuman courage and won- 
derful skill were insufficient to compensate for the weaknesses of that 
commander. We are not without a very picturesque, if not very 
ornate description of his appearance on the field of battle, which we 
find in a poem, published a few weeks after his death by “Capt. J. 
S.” his friend and fellow-soldier. The lines ought to have been 
preserved by Lord Nugent, for they give us at least an animated 
notion of Hampden’s valiant bearing. “I have seene,” says his friend 
in the course of them— 

** T have seene 

Him i’ th’ front of his regiment in greene, 

When death about him did in ambush lie, 

And whizzing shot like shewres of arrowes flye, 

Waving his conq’ring steele, as if that he 

From Mars had got the sole monopolie 

Of never-fayling courage ;—and so cheare 

His fighting men—” 
—but all this availed not; and in the fatal skirmish of Chalgrove, John 
Hampden (who had hurried to the fight because there was danger 
there, and hope of service to the cause, and of retrieving the errors 
of Essex,) received his death-wound from two carabine balls that 
lodged in his shoulder : “ closing,” to use the words of these Memo- 
rials, “the great work of his toilsome life with a brilliant reputation 
and an honourable death; crowned, not, as some happier men, with 
the renown of victory, but with a testimony not less glorious, of 
fidelity to the sinking fortunes of a conflict which his genius might 
have more prosperously guided, and to a better issue.” 

We need not dwell on the affecting moments of his death, on his 
courage, and patience, and love of country, which survived to the 
last ; on the message which, with his “ ruling passion strong in death,” 
he sent to the terror-stricken army, or on the prayers for his dis- 
tracted country, which were issuing from his lips, as he fell back and 
expired. We have already exceeded our limits in illustrating the 
great points of his character ;—not in vain, if it has helped to suggest 
any new considerations of human motives and conduct, nor without 
present advantage to a contest now impending, if, in drawing the line 
of distinction between the early and later years of John Hampden, 
we have given one more illustrious example to the great truth, thet 
rights withheld and justice deferred will ever enhance the price, at 
which safety and peace must, in the end, be purchased.* 





* Since these pages went to press, we have perused Mr. D’Israeli’s Pamphlet 
entitled ** Eliot, Hampden, and Pym.’ We regret that we cannot in the present 
number find space to reply to several assertions advanced by that ingenious Author ; 
we shall deem it a duty to the illustrious dead, to take an early opportunity of doing so. 
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“In a literary age, acknowledged to abound with writers ‘endowed 
with a true poetical spirit, the decline, or rather the extinction ‘of the 
English Drama’ seems a paradox as curious as it is lamentable, and 
deserves, at least, some investigation. Like most other mundane 
affairs, however, it is capable of being explained 7. very natural and 


efficient causes, the chief of which will be found ultimately to be 
resolved by the unparalleled injustice of the law relative to dramatic 
copyright. A few observations, not propounded with the exactest 
regard to method, and mixed’ up with a portion of theatrical gossip, 
may elucidate the subject as clearly as a more formal and elaborate 
argument. 

The public at large are yet unapprised, that should an author com- 
mit to the press a drama, of any description whatever, from that mo- 
ment, and by the mere act of ascertaining, by the only criterion in 
his power, whether his work possesses any value, he loses all control 
over its representation on the stage. It may be performed, like the 
Marino Faliero of Lord Byron, against the most urgent remonstrances 
of the author; and should it happen to acquire unbounded popularity, 
—should it be acted in every theatre in the three kingdoms—should 
it make the fortune of particular actors, and put thousands of pounds 
into the pockets of the various managers—still its author would not be 
entitled, by law, to the smallest compensation ; nor, in fact, would he 
receive a shilling for his labours, unless perchance from the unex- 
pected liberality of the metropolitan theatre which first adopted his 
performance. 

Nor is the case of the proprietors of the metropolitan theatres them- 
selves a much less degree of hardship. It was their custom, at least 
in former days, to remunerate an author with a sum really worth his 
acceptance. Mr. Colman, it is said, received a thousand pounds for 
* John Bull ;’ Mr. Cherry’s “ Soldier’s Daughter” netted somewhat 
more. After such deductions from the profits even of the most suc- 
cessful play, besides having incurred the risk of failure—involving a 
certain loss, surely nothing can be more vexatious than for these persons 
being compelled to witness the deterioration of their property from the 
competition of other managers, who have incurred neither the risk of 
failure nor the expense of purchase. ‘To what extent such plunder has 
been carried, may be inferred from a somewhat recent investigation. 
The proprietor of the Lyceum having purchased the copyright of the 
“ Bottle Imp,” became desirous of putting an end to the practice, 
though it is needless to add, in vain. But an inquiry being set gn 
foot, it was discovered that this piece, which possesses no extravagant 
claims to popularity, was performed on the same evening in no fewer 
than twenty-three of the provincial theatres. 

From the progressive operation of this state of things the London 
managers have ceased to reward authors with the same munificence 
as their predecessors, and consequently men of genius have ceased to 
write for the stage. The enormous size, too, of the patent theatres, 
by which half the dialogue ts lost to the audience, having rendered 
the classic drama less efficient and attractive, spectacle and show, 
with translations of short pieces of mere bustle, from the French, sup- 
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lied at a trifling expense, have usurped the stage. Poor Comedy, 
thie neglected oad Whacecndeet has literally expired ; al yess 
Tragedy, by dint of rant and mouthing in the actors, has.made some- 
what a better stand, yet what would be the remuneration of the 
most successful play, compared with the sums lavished on the 
“Lions of Mysore,” upon whose arrival Government, it is said, by 
way of encouraging the drama, thought it not unworthy their atten- 
tion to remit the usual Custom-house dues on imported animals ? 
Well might Lord Brougham inquire, in the recent discussion of Mr, 
Arnold's claim to an extension of his licence, whether the patent 
theatres, during the last twenty years, had produced a single play 
worthy the attention, and fit for the rational amusement of men and 
women? The lawyers, struck dumb by the appeal, could certainly 
recollect no case in point: and thus the English drama, once the 

ide of the nation, has dwindled down so as to have ceased even to 
orm a province of its literature. So much has the fashion of reading 
the last new play passed away, that scarcely any modern drama, 
however successful on the stage, will pay the expense of publication 
—another drawback to the unfortunate race of dramatists, who are 
deprived of a subsidiary recompense, which, in other days, was far 
from contemptible. 

In France a law was passed, in the year 1791, prohibiting the work 
of any living writer to be represented, except by the author's consent, 
expressed in writing, under the penalty of the whole receipts of the 
theatre: and in 1793 an additional fine was imposed of 500 francs, 
both penalties becoming the property of the author. In Paris, it 
seems, that in most of the theatres the author shares a per centage 
on the receipts of the house, whenever his piece is performed. In the 

inces the manager usually makes an agreement for each repre- 
sentation. These claims continue during the life of the author, with 
a remainder of ten years to his assigns, the whole business being con- 
ducted by respectable agents residing in Paris, having their corre- 
spondents throughout the country. The beneficial effect of these 
regulations is apparent in the acknowledged superiority of the modern 
French stage, and the striking contrast exhibited in the situation of 
the dramatist in each country; the very handsome emoluments de- 
rived from successful pieces in France, placing their authors in a 
state of ease and respectability, whilst in England the usual poverty 
of the writer for the stage is almost become proverbial; and well it 
may, when the dramatist, after having encountered the various diffi- 
culties of getting his piece represented, and having secured the 
favour of a capricious public, instead of having his property protected 
by the law, is left by the plenitude of its injustice to the mercy of 
every spoiler, and the principal sources, from whence he ought to 
derive his profits, are completely turned against him. A new inven- 
tion in bobbin-net, or an improved lock, would be amply secured to 
its proprietor, but to the fabrications of the brain, British legislation 
has never been propitious ; all that has been gained seems to have 
been from a tardy and reluctant sense of shame, rather than 
of justice, Senate ever beholding literature with a jealous, if not 
a vindictive eye, more ready to crush than to foster, to deride the 
sorrows, of its professors, rather than to protect their interests. A 
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It is now about two years since, that Mr. Lamb brought forward 
in the House of Commons a Bill “to alter and extend the provisions 
of the Act of 54 Geo. III. to take from Matapers of theatres the right 
of acting plays without obtaining the consent of the authors.” The 
subject met with the support of several distinguished members of both 
parties ; however, after various delays and adjournments, it was dro 
ped, on an understanding, it is said, that it was to be renewed in t 
next Session. The word of ise has not been kept, and the dra- 
matist must still sow the seed for other men to reap the harvest. 

That the provisions of a Bill, yen rem the rights of authors 
those secured by the laws of France, would be as practicable as 
are beneficial, we have the forty years’ experience of our neighbours. 
Nor let it be said that Parliament is too much occupied to attend to 
what some persons may choose to denominate trifles; to relieve in- 
justice, to remove oppression, ought at no time to be considered as a 
trifle. It was during the busiest period of the Revolution, that the 
French Legislature could find leisure to protect the interests of a fa- 
vourite branch of their national literaturé. 

And, after all, is the Drama a trifle?—has it not exercised a 
mighty influence on the thoughts, the feelings, and the morals of the 
nation ?—perhaps not the less powerful because somewhat unsuspect- 
ed. It has been alleged, that in the provinces theatrical representa- 
tions have ceased to attract: the national intellect, forsooth! havin 
been so far advanced by the schoolmaster, as to be beyond the re 
of improvement from the stage. But if such indifference really pre- 
vails, it must rather be attributed to a want in the supply of deserv- 
ing novelties, which are absolutely necessary to the support of a 
theatre, the equivoque of the French stage, however smart and 
clever, not being sufficiently national, or affording suitable aliment to 
the taste of John Bull. When was Mr. Kean, while his faculties were 
unimpaired, heard to complain of the me of the population of 
any town, large or small, to listen to the language of Shakspeare from 
his lips? The present age, instead of disregarding works of itnagi- 
nation, seems rather too much disposed to reject instruction, unless 
sented through their medium ; for however laudable may be the institu- 
tions of modern times for the promotion of science, mathematics or 
mechanics can interest but few persons in the busy walks of life, and 
those only whose understandings are decidedly bent on their pursuit; 
but just exhibitions of life and manners come home to the business 
and bosoms of all men, inculcating on both sexes examples of real and 
universal wisdom. Hear the severe Milton— | 


“ Thence what the lofty, grave Tragedians taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral pradence, with delight received, 
In brief, sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of Fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing.” qorg 
Par. Regawmed, book ix. 
This description, it must be owned, is more suited to ‘the aticient 
than the modern state of the Drama, but by the proposed legislative 
provisions its equality might be somewhat restored. An author would 
feel secure in publishing a small edition of his'‘work, by ‘way of tentameh, 
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which might be adopted by any theatre which chose to make the ex- 
riment ; at present, no man of literary attainments permits his play to 
sent to the minor theatres, because of the beggarly emoluments 
which it would produce ; but under a different system, an effective tra- 
gedy or comedy might be submitted to the nstialty indulgent audiences 
of these theatres, as a preliminary to its acceptance by’ the’ larger 
houses ; and by the opportunity of correction and improvement thus 
afforded, it would be rendered secure against a sometimes unjust and 
precipitate condemnation. Indeed, under the present system, the 
patent houses, whenever a popular afterpiece has appeared on’ the 
boards of the minor theatres, have been far from unwilling to trans- 
plant it to their own more luxuriant soil; but, as it is understood, 
without the least advantage to the author. Opportunity, also, would 
thus be given to an actor of celebrity to try the effect of what he 
deemed an appropriate character at “ a provincial theatre, without the 
danger of staking his judgment before the stormy and turbulent 
ordeal of a London audience:” by such a judicious experiment Mr. 
Macready secured the success of Lord Byron’s “ Werner” at Drury- 
Lane, which, a few years before, had been all but condemned at 
Covent-Garden ; and thus, to works of real merit now slimbering in 
the scrutoires of their writers, managers would be compelled to pay 
that attention, which, by the present system, their authors, unless 
belonging to a certain clique, have- not the slightest chance of com- 
manding. 

The fate of the tragedy of “ Fazio, or the Italian Wife,” by the 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, is a striking confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of these opinions. The play having been published, was 
neglected by the London managers, but the proprietors of the Bath 
theatre having sufficient tact to discover its dramatic power, brought 
it forward in that city, where it met with distinguished success. Its 
merit being thus ascertained, the principal character, Bianca, was 
soon after played by Miss O'Neil, at Covent Garden, and by Miss 
Taylor, at the Surrey theatre, to very large and frequent audiences ; 
and lastly, Miss F. Kemble repeated it, in the last season, no fewer 
than seventeen times. What emolument the author may have de- 
rived from this well-deserved popularity, the world has not been in- 
formed ; but whatever may have been its amount, whether much or 
little, or more probably nothing at all, it could only be claimed as a 
matter of favour, not of right, which makes a wonderful difference. 

The successful comedy of “ Paul Pry” stands in somewhat a dif- 
ferent predicament. This play having been produced in the regular 
way at the Haymarket, the author, it may be concluded, received 
from that theatre the usual, or perhaps more than the usual remune- 
ration; but had such a hit been made at Paris, he would have rea- 
lized a moderate competence. Two hundred times has this favourite 
play been repeated in the metropolis, and it has penetrated to every 
nook and corner of the kingdom,—a proof, by the way, that audiences 
can still be drawn together in the country by the reputation of merit. 
Wherever Liston appeared, crowds were sure to follow, and will’fol- 
low, as long as he repeats this popular character; and though no one 
can grudge to this incomparable performer his professional gains, 
yet, in this case, he may fairly be said to have traded on the bor- 
rowed capital of the author, who, by every rule of equity, commercial 
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or literary, ought to have been allowed interest, by a participation of 
the profits. In this instance, as well as in “ Fazio,” the emoluments 
which their respective authors may have received, are so strikingly 
disproportioned to the sums which they ought to have received, that 
the very brilliancy of their success itself must have been converted 
into a source of bitterness and mortification. 

The pleasing little drama of “ Black-eyed Susan,” acted its hun- 
dred nights at the Surrey, and thence transferred to most, if not every 
other theatre, is another fercible example ; and though it may be said 
that this piece is merely a trifle, still it is, at least, an English: trifle, 
unborrowed from the French, and quite suited to the national taste. 
Other trifles have made the fortune of their inventors ; a favourite 
sprig, for instance, in a printed cotton. By what conceivable rule:of 
justice should the dramatist alone be deprived of the advantages ofia 
lucky hit, and be denied that protection to his undoubted property, 
which is extended to every other class in the kingdom ? 

But a ray of promise has broken in from an unexpected quarter. 
The late prosecutions of the minor theatres having rendered an 
appeal to Parliament indispensable, the claim of authors must neces- 
sarily enter into the discussion. That the law must afford these 
establishments protection is evident; and from the convenient» di- 
mensions of these theatres, in which audiences can both see and hear 
a play with distinctness, it is probable that a revival of the genuine 
English drama will take place ; by the equity of the legislature may 
the hope of the dramatist at length be realized. Let not the English 
public again witness such a spectacle as that of a writer, who had 
indeed excited the “ gaiety of nations,” the late Mr. O'Keeffe, being 
literally obliged to beg his bread at the very period when every 
manager in the kingdom was being enriched by the performance of 
his numerous and money-drawing pieces. The degrading exhibition 
was calculated to excite so powerful an emotion of compassion and 
indignation, that the liveliest of comedians* in vain endeavoured to 
suppress his tears when he presented his friend, blind, and infirm, 
and old, and destitute, to the gaze of the audience, with a silent 
appeal of “ date obolum Belisario !” 

‘e cannot conclude without expressing our hope that the time is 
nearly arrived when the pernicious monopoly of the great theatres 
will be broken down. For that monopoly, ruinous even to the mono- 
polizers, what argument can be adduced? Has it preserved: the 
dignity of the drama?—it has degraded the drama to a spectacle. 
Has it generously fostered the genius of the poet ?—it has driven the 
poet from the stage. Has it exalted the talents of the actor ?—it: has 
forced the actor (from the vast size of the theatres which enjoy the 
monopoly) to substitute trick for passion and exaggeration for) Na- 
ture. Has it preserved alive amongst a great people a genuine and 
high love for the noblest order of fiction?—it has at once vitiated 
the taste of the public and engendered an indifference. to‘ the stage. 
Its fruits are to be seen in an impoverished manager, a scanty:au- 
dience, an unnatural actor, a wretched play, and—(an. adequate éet- 
off to all these)—an. admirably painted scene |, ) 





a The late Mr. Lewis, at the benefit of Mr. O’ Keeffe, at Covent«Garden Theatre, 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHRLLEY AT OXFORD.* 


I rrust, or I should perhaps rather say, I hope, that I was as 
much struck by the conversation, the aspect, and the deportment of 
my new acquaintance, as entirely convinced of the value of the ac- 
quisition I had just made, and as oma | impressed with surprise 
and admiration, as became a young student not insensible of ex- 
cellence, to whom a character so ext j , and indeed almost 
preternatural, had been suddenly unfolded. During his animated 
and eloquent discourses I felt a due reverence for his zeal and talent, 
but the human mind is capable of a certain amount of attention only. 
I had listened and discussed for seven or eight hours, and my spirits 
were totally exhausted; I went to bed as soon as Shelley had quitted 
my rooms, and fell instantly into a profound sleep; and I shook off 
with a painful effort at the accustomed signal the complete oblivion 
which then appeared to have been but momentary. Many of the 
wholesome usages of antiquity had ceased at Oxford; that of earl 
rising, however, still lingered. As soon as I got up, I applied myself 
sedulously to my academical duties and my accustomed studies. 
The power of habitual occupation is great and engrossitig, and it is 
possible that my mind had not yet fully recovered from the agreeable 
fatigue of the preceding evening, for I had entirely forgotten my en- 
gagement, nor did the thought of my young t once cross my 
fancy. It was strange that a person so remarkable and attractive 
should have thus disappeared for several hours from my memory ; 
but such in truth was the fact, although I am unable to account for 
it in a satisfactory manner. At one o'clock I put away my books and 
papers, and prepared myself for my daily walk; the weather was 
frosty, with fog, and whilst I lingered over the fire with that re- 
luctance to venture forth into the cold air, common to those who 
have chilled themselves by protracted sedentary pursuits, the recol- 
lection of the scenes of yesterday flashed suddenly and vividly across 
my mind, and I quickly repaired to a spot that 1 may perhaps venture 
to predict many of our posterity will hereafter reverently visit, to the 
rooms in the corner next the hall of the principal quadrangle of Uni- 
versity College ; they are on the first floor and on the right of the en- 
trance, but by reason of the turn in the stairs, when you reach them, 
they will be upon your left hand. I remembered the direction given 
oe and I soon found the door: it stood ajar. I tapped gently, 

the discordant voice cried shrilly “Come in!” It was now nearly 
two. I began to apologize for my delay, but I was interrupted by a 
loud exclamation of surprise—“ What! is it one? I had no notion it 
was so late; I thought it was about ten or eleven.” “It is on the 
stroke of two, Sir,” said the scout, who was engaged in the vain 
attempt of setting the apartment in order. “ Of two!” Shelley cried 
with increased wonder, and presently the clock struck, and the servant 
noticed it, retired, and shut the door. I perceived at once that the 
‘chemist took no note of time. He measured duration, not by 
minutes and hours, like watchmakers and their customers, but by the 
successive trains of ideas and sensations; consequently if there was a 





* Continued from page 96. 
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virtue, of which he was utterly incapable, it.was that homely, but 
pleasing and useful one, punctuality. He could not tear himself from 
his incessant abstractions to observe at intervals the growth and 
decline of the day; nor was he ever able to set apart even a small 
portion of his mental powers for a duty so simple as that of watching 
the course of the pointers on the dial. I found him cowering over 
the fire, his chair planted in the middle of the rug, and his feet rest- 
ing upon the fender; his whole appearance was dejected. Hts as- 
tonishment at the unexpected lapse of time roused him: as soon ‘as 
the hour of the day was ascertained, he welcomed me, and seizing 
one of my arms with both -his hands, he shook it with some force, 
and very cordially expressed his satisfaction at my visit. Then re- 
suming his seat and his former posture, he gazed fixedly at the fire, 
and his limbs trembled and his teeth chattered with cold, I cleared 
the fire-place with the poker and stirred the fire, and when it blazed 
up, he drew back, and looking askance towards the door, he exclaimed 
with a deep sigh—* Thank God, that. fellow is gone at last!” The 
assiduity of the scout had annoyed him, and he presently added, “If 
you had not come, he would have stayed until he had put everything 
in my rooms into some place where I should never have found it 
again!” He then complained of his health, and said that he was 
very unwell; but he did not appear to be affected by any disorder 
more serious than a slight aguish cold. I remarked the same con- 
tradiction in his rooms which I had already observed in his person 
and dress; they had just been papered and painted; the carpet, 
curtains, and furniture were quite new, and had not passed through 
several academical generations after the established custom of trans- 
ferring the whole of the moveables to the successor on payment of 
thirds, that is, of two-thirds of the price last given. The general air 
of freshness was greatly obscured however by the indescribable con- 
fusion in which the various objects were mixed; notwithstanding the 
unwelcome exertions of the officious scout, scarcely a single article 
was in its proper position. Books, boots, papers, shoes, philosophical 
instruments, clothes, pistols, linen, crockery, ammunition, and phials 
innumerable, with money, stockings, prints, crucibles, bags, and boxes, 
were scattered on the floor and in every place; as if the young che- 
mist, in order to analyze the mystery of creation, had endeavoured 
first to re-construct the primeval chaos. The tables, and especially 
the carpet, were already stained with large spots’ of various hues, 
which frequently proclaimed the agency of fire. An electrical 
machine, an air-pump, the galvanic trough, a solar microscope, and 
large glass jars and receivers, were conspicuous amidst the mass 
of matter. Upon the table by his side were some books lying open, 
several letters, a bundle of new pens, and a bottle of japan ink, that 
served as an inkstand ; a piece of deal, lately part of the lid of a box, 
with many chips, and a handsome razor, that had been used as a 
knife. There were bottles of soda water, sugar, pieces of lemon, and 
the traces of an effervescent beverage. Two piles of books sup- 
ported the tongs, and these upheld a small glass retort above’ an 
argand lamp. I had not been seated many minutes before the liquor 
in the vessel boiled over, adding fresh stains to the table, and rising 
in fumes with a most disagreeable odour. Shelley snatched the glass 
Fel.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXIV. L 
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quickly, and dashing, it in pieces, among the ashes under the grate, 
increased the, unpleasant and penetrating effluvium,... He then. pro- 
ceeded, with much eagerness and enthusiasm, to, show. me, the va- 
rious instruments, especially the electrical apparatus, turning, round 
the handle very rapidly, so that the fierce,, crackling , sparks; flew 
forth ; and presently standing upon the stool with, glass feet, jhe 
begged of me to work the machine until he was filled with the fluid, 
so that his long, wild locks bristled and stood on end. Afterwards 
he:charged a powerful battery of several large jars; labouring, with 
vast energy, and discoursing with increasing vehemence of the mar- 
vellous powers of electricity, of thunder, and lightning; describing 
an electrical kite that he had made at home, and projecting another 
and an, enermous one, or rather a combination of many kites, that 
would draw.down from the sky an immense volume of electricity, the 
whole ammunition of a mighty thunderstorm; and this being direct- 
ed to.some point. would there produce the most stupendous results. 

In these exhibitions and in such conversation the time passed away 
rapidly, and the hour of dinner approached. Having pricked @ger 
that day, or in other words, having caused his name to be entered as 
an invalid, he was not required, or permitted, to dine in hall, or to 
appear in public within the college, or without the walls, until a 
night’s rest should have restored the sick man to health. 

He requested me to spend the evening at his rooms; I consented, 
nor did I fail to attend immediately after dinner. We conversed 
until a late hour on miscellaneous topics; I remember that he spoke 
frequently of poetry, and that there was the same animation,. the 
same glowing zeal, which had characterised his former discourses, 
and was so opposite to the listless languor, the monstrous indifference 
if not the absolute antipathy to learning, that so strangely darkened 
the collegiate atmosphere. It would seem indeed to one who rightly 
considered the final cause of the institution of an University, that. all 
the rewards, all the honours, the most opulent foundation could accu- 
mulate, would be inadequate to remunerate an individual, whose thirst 
for knowledge was so intense, and his activity in the pursuit of it,so 
wonderful and so unwearied. I participated in his enthusiasm, and 
soon forgot the shrill and unmusical voice that had at first seemed in- 
tolerable to my ear. He was indeed a whole University in himself to 
me in respectofthe stimulus and incitement which his exampleafforded 
to my love of study, and he amply atoned for the disappointment I had 
felt on my arrival at Oxford. In one respect alone could I pretend 
to resemble him, in an ardent desire to gain knowledge; but as our 
tastes were the same in many particulars, we immediately became 
through sympathy most intimate and altogether inseparable com- 
panions, We almost invariably passed the afternoon and evening 
together ; at first alternately at our respective rooms, ,through a 
certain. punctiliousness, but afterwards, when we became. more, -fa- 
miliar, most frequently by far at his ; sometimes one or two good.and 
harmless.men of our acquaintance were present, but we were usually 
alone... His rooms were preferred to mine, because there his philo- 
sophical apparatus was at hand; and at that period he was,not,per- 
fectly satistied with the condition and circumstances of his existence, 
unless he was able to start from his seat at any moment, aad seizing 
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contain‘ ose noxious and nauseous fluids, wherewith he im- 
cessantly besmeared and disfigured himself and his goods, to ascer- 
tain by actual experiment the value of some new idea that rushed 
into his brain. He spent much time in working by fits and starts 
and in an irregular manner with his instruments, and especially con- 
sumed his hours and his money in the assiduous cultivation of 
chemistry. 

We have heard that one of the most distinguished of modern dis- 
coverers was abrupt, hasty, and to appearance disorderly in the 
conduct of his manipulations: the variety of the habits of great men 
is indeed infinite ; it is impossible, therefore, to decide peremptorily 
as to the capabilities of individuals from their course of proceeding, 
yet it certainly seemed highly improbable that Shelley was qualified 
to succeed in a science wherein a scrupulous minuteness and a me- 
chanical accuracy are indispensable. His chemical operations seemed 
to an unskilful observer to promise nothing but disasters. His hands, 
his clothes, his books, and his furniture were stained and corroded b 
mineral acids. More than one hole in the carpet could elucidate the 
ultimate phenomenon of combustion ; especially a formidable aperture 
in the middle of the room, where the floor also had been burnt by the 
spontaneous ignition caused by mixing ether with some other fluid 
ina crucible; and the honourable wound was speedily enlarged by 
rents, for the philosopher, as he hastily crossed the room in pursuit 
of truth, was frequently caught in it by the foot. Many times a day, 
but always in vain, would the sedulous scout say, pointing to the 
scorched boards with a significant look, “ Would it not be better, 
Sir, for us to get this place mended ?” 

It seemed but too probable that in the rash ardour of experiment 
he would some day set the college on fire, or that he would blind, 
maim, or kill himself by the explosion of combustibles. It was still 
more likely indeed that he would poison himself, for plates and 
glasses, and every part of his tea equipage were used indiscriminately 
with crucibles, retorts, and recipients, to contain the most deleterious 
ingredients. To his infinite diversion I used always to examine every 
drinking-vessel narrowly, and often to rinse it carefully, after that 
evening when we were taking tea by firelight, and my attention being 
attracted by the sound of something in the cup into which I was 
about to pour tea, I was induced to look into it. I found a seven- 
shillings piece partly dissolved by the agua regia in which it was im- 
mersed. Although he laughed at my caution, he used to s with 
horror of the consequences of having inadvertently swallowed, through 
a similar accident, some mineral poison, I think arsenic, at Eton, 
which he declared had not only seriously injured his health, but that 
he feared he should never entirely recover from the shock it’ had 
inflicted on his constitution. It seemed probable, notwithstanding 
his positive assertions, that his lively fancy exaggerated the recol- 
lection of the unpleasant and permanent taste, of the sickness and 
disorder of the stomach, which might arise from taking a minute 
portion of some poisonous substance by the like chance, for there was 
no vestige of a more serious and lasting injury in his youthful and 


healthy, although somewhat delicate aspect. 
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I knew little of the physical sciences, and I felt therefore but a 
slight degree of interest in them; I looked upon his philosophical 
apparatus merely as toys and playthings, like a chess-board ora 
billiard-table. Through lack of sympathy, his zeal, which was at first 
so ardent, gradually cooled; and he applied himself to these pursuits, 
after a short time, less frequently and with less earnestness. The 
true value of them was often the subject of animated discussion ; and 
I remember one evening at my own rooms, when we had sought 
refuge against the intense cold in the little inner apartment, or study, 
I referred, in the course of our debate, to a passage in Xenophon’s 
“Memorabilia,” where Socrates speaks in disparagement of Physics. 
He read it several times very attentively, and more than once aloud, 
slowly and with emphasis, and it appe: ared to make a strong impres- 
sion on him. 


Notwithstanding our difference of opinion as to the importance of 


chemistry, and on some other questions, our intimacy rapidly in- 


creased, and we soon formed the habit of passing the greater part of 


our time together; nor did this constant intercourse interfere with 
my usual studies. I never visited his rooms. until one o'clock, by 
which hour, as I rose very early, I had not only attended the college 
lectures, but had read in private for several hours. I was enabled, 
moreover, to continue my studies afterwards in the evening, in conse- 
quence of a very remarkable peculiarity. My young and energetic 
friend was then overcome by extreme drowsiness, which speedily and 
completely vanquished him; he would sleep from two to four hours, 
often so soundly that his slumbers resembled a deep lethargy; he lay 
occasionally upon the sofa, but more commonly stretched upon the 
rug before a large fire, like a cat; and his little round head was ex- 
posed to such a fierce heat, that | used to wonder how he was able 
to bear it. Sometimes I have interposed some shelter, but rarely with 
any permanent effect ; for the sleeper usually contrived to turn him- 
self, and to roll again into the spot where the fire glowed the bright- 
est. His torpor was generally profound, but he would some- 
times discourse incoherently for a long while in his sleep. At six 
he would suddenly compose himself, even in the midst of a most ani- 
mated narrative or of earnest discussion; and he would lie buried in 
entire forgetfulness, in a sweet and mighty oblivion, until ten, when 
he would suddenly start up, and rubbing his eyes with great violence, 
and passing his fingers swiftly through his long hair, would enter at 


once into a vohoment argument, or begin to recite verses, either of 


his own composition or from the works of others, with a rapidity and 
an energy that were often quite painful. During the period of his 
occultation I took tea, and read or wrote without interruption. He 
would sometimes sleep for a shorter time, for about two hours; post- 
poning for the like period the commencement of his retreat to the rug, 
and rising with tolerable punctuality at ten; and sometimes, although 
rarely, he was able entirely to forego the accustomed refreshment. 
We did not consume the whole of our time, when he was awake, 
in conversation; we often read apart, and more frequently together: 
our joint studies were occasionally interrupted by long discussions— 
nevertheless I could enumerate many works, and several of them are 
extensive and important, which we perused completely and very care- 
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fully in this manner. At ten, when he awoke, .he was always ready 
for his supper, which he took with a peculiar relish: after that social 
meal his mind was clear and penetrating, and his discourse eminent] 
brilliant. He was unwilling to separate; but when the college clock 
struck two, I used to rise and retire to my room. Our conversations 
were sometimes considerably prolonged, but they seldom terminated 
before that chilly hour of the early morning; nor did I feel any in- 
convenience from thus reducing the period of rest to scarcely five 
hours. 

A disquisition on some difficult question in the open air was not 
less agreeable to him than by the fire-side; if the weather was fine, 
or rather not altogether.intolerable, we used to sally forth, when 
we met atone. I have already pointed out several contradictions in his 
appearance and character; his ordinary preparation for a rural walk 
formed a very remarkable contrast with his mild aspect and_ pacific 
habits. He furnished himself with a pair of duelling pistols, and. a 
good store of powder and ball; and when he came to a solitary spot, 
he pinned a card, or fixed some other mark upon a tree or a bank, 

and amused himself by firing at it: he was a pretty good shot, and 
was much delighted at his success. He often urged me to try my 
hand and eye, assuring me that I was not aware of the pleasure of a 
good hit. One day, when he was peculiarly pressing, I took up a pis- 
tol and asked him what I should aim at? and observing a slab of wood, 
about as big as a hearth-rug, standing against a wall, I named it as 
being a proper object. He said that it was much too far off, it was bet- 
ter to wait until we came nearer; but I answered—*“ I may as well fire 
here as anywhere,” and instantly discharged my pistol. To my infi- 
nite surprise, the ball struck the elm target most accurately in the 
very centre. Shelley was delighted; he ran to the board, placed his 
chin close to it—gazed at the hole where the bullet was lodged—exa- 
mined it attentively on all sides many times, and more than once 
measured the distance to the spot where I had stood. 

I never knew any one so prone to admire as he was, in whom the 
principle of veneration was so strong ; he extolled my skill, urged me 
repeatedly to display it again, and begged that I would give him in 
structions in an art in which I so much excelled. I suffered him to 
enjoy his wonder for a few days, and then | told him, and with diffi- 
culty persuaded him, that my success was purely accidental ; for I had 
seldom fired a pistol before, and never with ball, but with ‘shot only, 
as a schoolboy, in clandestine and bloodless expeditions against black- 
birds and yellowhammers. 

The duelling pistols were a‘most discordant interruption of the re- 
pose of a quiet country walk; besides he handled them with such 
inconceivable carelessness, that I had perpetually reason to apprehend 
that, as a trifling episode in the grand and heroic work of drilling a 
hole through the back of a card, or the front of one of his father’s 
tranks, he would shoot himself, or me, or both of us. How often have 
1 lamented that Nature, which so rarely bestows upon the world a 
creature endowed with such marvellous talents, ungraciously rendered 
the gift less precious by implanting a fatal taste for perilous recrea- 
tions, and a thoughtlessness in the pursuit of them, that often caused 
his existence from one day to another to seem in itself miraculous! I 
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0 d the practice of walking armed, and I at last succeeded in 
inducing him to leave the pistols at home, and to forbear the use 
of them. I prevailed, I believe, not so much by argument or per- 
suasion, as by secretly abstracting, when he equipped himself for the 
field (and it was not difficult with him) the powder-flask, the flints, 
or some other indispensable article. One day, I remember, he was 
grievously discomposed, and seriously offended, to find, on producing 
his pistols, after descending rapidly into a quarry, where he proposed 
to take a few shots, that not only had the flints been removed, but 
‘the screws and the bits of steel at the tops of the cocks, which hold 
the flints, were also wanting. He determined to return to College for 
them—lI accompanied him. I tempted him, however, by the way, to 
try to define anger, and to discuss the nature of that affection of 
the mind, to which, as the discussion waxed warm, he grew exceed- 
ingly hostile in theory, and could not be brought to admit that it 
could possibly be excusable in any case. In the course of conversa- 
tion, moreover, he suffered himself to be insensibly turned away from 
his original path and purpose. I have heard, that some years after 
he left Oxford he resumed the practice of pistol-shooting, and attain- 
ed to a very unusual degree of skill in an accomplishment so entirely 
incongruous with his nature. 

Of rural excursions he was at all times fond; he loved to walk in 
the woods, to stroll on the banks of the Thames, but especially to 
wander about Shotover Hill. There was a pond at the foot of the 
hill, before ascending it, and on the left of the road; it was formed 
by the water which had filled an old quarry: whenever he was per- 
mitted to shape his course as he would, he proceeded to the edge of 
this pool, although the scene had no other attractions than a certain 
wildness and barrenness. Here he would linger until dusk, gazing in 
silence on the water, repeating verses aloud, or earnestly discussing 
themes that had no connexion with surrounding objects. Sometimes 
he would raise a stone as large as he could lift, deliberately throw 
it into the water as far as his strength enabled him; then he would 
loudly exult at the splash, and would quietly watch the decreasing 
agitation until the last faint ring and almost imperceptible ripple dis- 
appeared on the still surface. ‘“ Such are the effects of an impulse on 
the air,” he would say; and he complained of our ignorance of the 
theory of sound—that the subject was obscure and mysterious, and 
many of the phenomena were contradictory and inexplicable. He 
asserted that the science of acoustics ought to be cultivated, and that 
by well-devised experiments valuable discoveries would undoubtedly 
be made; and he related many remarkable stories connected with 
the subject that he had heard or read. Sometimes he would busy 
himself in splitting the slaty stones, in selecting thin and flat pieces, 
and in giving them a round form; and when he had collected a suffi- 
cient number, he would gravely make ducks and drakes with them, 
counting, with the utmost glee, the number of bounds, as they flew 
along skimming the surface of the pond. He was a devoted worship- 
per of the water-nymphs ; for whenever he found a pool, or even a 
small puddle, he would loiter near it, and it was no easy task to get 
him to quit it. He had not yet learned that art from which he after- 
wards derived so much pleasure—the construction of paper boats. 
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He twisted a:morsel of paper into a form that a lively faney, might 
considera likeness of a boat, and committing it to the, water, he anx- 
iously watched the fortunes of the frail bark, which, if it was not soon 
swamped by the faint winds and miniature waves, gradually imbibed 
water through its:porous sides, and sank. Sometimes, however, the fairy 
vessel performed its little voyage, and reached the opposite shore of 
the puny ocean in safety, It is astonishing with what keen delight he 
engaged in this singular pursuit. It was not easy for an uninitiated 
spectator te bear with tolerable patience the vast delay,,on the brink 
of a wretched pond upon a bleak common, and in the face of a.cutting 
north-east wind, on returning to dinner from a long walk at sunset on 
a cold winter's day ; nor was it easy to be so harsh as. to \interfere 
with a harmless gratification, that was evidently exquisite,, It was 
not easy, at least, to induce the ship-builder to desist from launching 
his tiny fleets, so long as any timber remained in the dockyard. | I 
prevailed once, and once only; it was one of those bitter Sundays that 
commonly receive the new year; the sun had set, and it had almost 
begun to snow; I had exhorted him long in vain, with the eloquence 
of a frozen and famished man, to proceed; at last, 1 said in despair— 
alluding to his never-ending creations, for a paper-nayy that was to 
be set afloat simultaneously lay at his fleet, and he was busily con- 
structing more, with blue and swollen hands—“ Shelley, there is no use 
in talking to you; you are the Demiurgus of Plato!” He instantly 
caught up the whole flotilla, and bounding homeward with mighty 
strides, laughed aloud—laughed like a giant, as he used to say. So 
long as his paper lasted, he remained riveted to the spot, fascinated 
by this peculiar amusement; all waste paper was rapidly consumed, 
then the covers of letters, next letters of little value: the most pre- 
cious contributions of the most esteemed correspondent, although 
eyed wistfully many times, and often returned to the pocket, were 
sure to be sent at last in pursuit of the former squadrons. Of the 
portable volumes which were the companions of his rambles, and he 
seldom went out without a book, the fly-leaves were commonly want- 
ing—he had applied them as our ancestor Noah applied Gopher wood ; 
but learning was so sacred in his eyes, that he never trespassed 
further upon the integrity of the copy, the work itself was always 
respected. It has been said that he once found himself on the north 
bank of the Serpentine river without the materials for indulging those 
inclinations which the sight of water invariably inspired, for he had 
exhausted his supplies on the round pond in Kensington Gardens. 
Not a single scrap of paper could be found, save only a bank-post bill 
for fitty pounds ; he hesitated long, but yielded at last; he twisted jt 
into a boat with the extreme refinement of his skill, and committed 
it with the utmost dexterity to fortune—watching its progress, if 
possible, with a still more intense anxiety than usual. Tortune often 
favours those who frankly and fully trust her; the north-east wind 
gently wafted the costly skiff to the south bank, where, during, the 
latter part of the voyage, the venturous owner had waited its arrival 
with patient solicitude. The story, of course, is a Mythic fable, but 
it aptly pourtrays the dominion of a singular and most unaccountable 
passion over the mind of an enthusiast. 

But to return to Oxford. Shelley disliked exceedingly all college- 
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meetings, and especially one which was the most popular with others 
—the public dinner in the hall; he used often to absent himself, and 
he was greatly delighted whenever I agreed to partake with him in 
a slight luncheon at one, to take a long walk into the country, and to 
return after dark to tea and supper in his rooms. On one of these 
expeditions we wandered further than usual, without regarding the 
distance or the lapse of time ; but we had no difficulty in finding our 
way home, for the night was clear and frosty and the. moon at..the 
full; and most glorious was the spectacle as we approached the City 
‘of Colleges, and passed through the silent streets. It was near ten 
when we entered our college ; not only was it too late for tea, but 
supper was ready, the cloth laid, and the table spread. A large dish 
of scalloped oysters had been set within the fender, to be kept hot for 
the famished wanderers. 

Among the innumerable contradictions in the character and de- 
portment of the youthful poet was a strange mixture of a singular 
grace, which manifested itself in his actions and gestures with an oc- 
casional awkwardness almost as remarkable. As soon as we entered 
the room, he placed his chair as usual directly in front of the fire, and 
eagerly pressed forward to warm himself, for the frost was severe, and 
he was very sensible of cold. Whilst cowering over the fire and 
rubbing his hands, he abruptly set both his feet at once upon the 
edge of the fender ; it immediately flew up, threw under the grate the 
dish, which was broken into two pieces, and the whole of the de- 
licious mess was mingled with the cinders and ashes, that had accu- 
mulated for several hours. It was impossible that a hungry and 
frozen pedestrian should restrain a strong expression of indigna- 
tion, or that he should forbear, notwithstanding the exasperation of 
cold and hunger, from smiling and forgiving the accident at seeing 
the whimsical air and aspect of the offender, as he held up with the 
shovel the long anticipated food, deformed by ashes, coals, and cin- 
ders, with a ludicrous expression of exaggerated surprise, disappoint- 
ment, and contrition. It would be easy to fill many volumes with remi- 
niscences characteristic of my young friend, and of these the most tri- 
fling would perhaps best illustrate his innumerable peculiarities. With 
the discerning, trifles, although they are accounted such, have their 
value. A familiarity with the daily habits of Shelley and the know- 
ledge of his demeanour in private will greatly facilitate, and they are 
perhaps even essential to, the full comprehension of his views and 
opinions. ‘Traits that unfold an infantine simplicity, the genuine sim- 
plicity of true genius, will be slighted by those only who are ignorant 
of the qualities that constitute greatness of soul: the philosophical 
observer knows well that to have shown a mind to be original and 
perfectly natural, is no inconsiderable step in demonstrating that it is 
also great. * . . 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE.* 


AN opinion, by no means favourable, has been oftentimes express- 
ed respecting the manner and spirit in which the proceedings of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have hitherto been 
conducted. The ground of complaint has usually been twofold; the 
matter of which their treatises were composed, it was said; was not 
well calculated for the instruction of the people ; neither was it con- 
sidered that the manner in which that matter was propounded was 
atlapted to win the affection and interest of the parties addressed.’ 

The Society appear partially to have acquiesced in the truth of the 
opinion thus hazarded respecting the subject matter of the mstruction 
they offer. They have at length addressed themselves to the work- 
ing classes: they endeavour earnestly to solicit their attention, ‘and 
have attempted to instruct them on some of the most important ques- 
tions connected with the well-being of the industrious sections of the 
community. “The Results of Machinery,” and * The Rights of 
Industry,” as far as they go, redeem the pledge given by the Society 
at its outset. It is useful knowledge they discuss—knowledge useful 
to the large masses of the people; it is such as the people desire to 
obtain; it is that which must be first imparted, if we sincerely wish 
to see them generally instructed. 

The spirit and intention of the following observations we hope will 
not be misunderstood—will not be misconstrued. The attempt to 
instruct the majority of the people, to address solely their understand- 
ings, through the medium of books, is an unexampled event in the 
history of mankind. The first essays are, must be, imperfect. It is 
the duty, then, of every one who believes that he has any thing to 
suggest on the subject of this novel experiment, openly to state his 
opinions—to solicit attention to his views. It behoves him to throw 
his quota of information into the general stock, as a fellow-labourer in 
the great cause of human improvement. In this spirit are the present 
observations offered. They are brought with no feelings of cavilling 
or captious criticism. The ideas they contain are suggested, not 
positively insisted on: they are deemed of much importance, and are, 
therefore, unreservedly expressed. 

It unfortunately happens (and however lamentable the fact, it 
ought not to be disguised, ) that the community of which we are mem- 
bers is divided against itself. Broad lines of distinction run through 
sdciety, and the various classes whom those lines describe fancy they 
have separate, nay hostile interests. The feelings of the one are 
opposed to the feelings of another. There are contempt and dread on 
the one side, hatred and jealous suspicion on the other. The most 
numerous, and therefore the most important of these classes, is that 
composed of what are commonly denominated the people, or, some- 
what more definitely speaking, the working classes—by these being 





* Under the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
‘* The Working Man’s Companion.” ‘* The Rights of Industry.” Addressed to the 


working men of the United Kingdom. By the author of ‘* The Results of Machinery.” 
$1. Capital and Labour. 
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intended such as live by the wages of labour.* This. class. believes 
itself an injured class. Its members view with jealousy and suspicion 
every other portion of society, and, in return, they are themselves 
regarded with no favourable eyes, Whence arose this painful state of 
things, it is, at present, needless to inquire. No one wlio knows the 
interior workings of society in England can possibly deny the truth of 
the above statement. It behoves all who attempt to instruct either 
the one class or the other, in their relative duties, to be aware of, con- 
stantly to keep in view, and constantly to acknowledge the fact. 
They must be aware of it in order to determine the sort of knowledge 
they ought to impart: they must keep it constantly in view, so that 
they may assume the right manner of imparting it; and they must 
acknowledge it, that they may not create overwhelming jealousy and 
suspicion in the minds of those whom they address. This latter cir- 
cumstance can only be learned by experience. None is more import- 
ant, none so constantly neglected. But we appeal confidently to the 
working classes themselves, and we entreat such as endeavour to be- 
come their instructors, to ask whether they, the working classes, do 
not require, as an indispensable condition on the part of every one 
who discusses their situation, the acknowledgement that by the present 
organization of society they are a distinct and isolated class in the 
community. It is certain that they are not necessarily thus separated 
from their fellows—that the opinions which led to this separation are 
tulse and mischievous—that as knowledge increases in the one class 
and the other, the distinctions will fade away, and be lost for ever. 
But nevertheless, in honesty, it ought to be acknowledged, that the 
working classes are now by themselves considered a separate body ; 
that they have been driven to this opinion, not by their own wills, but 
by the constant ill-treatment they have received at the hands of all 
other portions of the community; that by the wealthier classes the 
same distinction has been pertinaciously maintained so long as benefit 
to themselves was supposed to result from it; and that now it is 
sought to be effaced by these same, only because terror reigns 
respecting the course which the werking classes are supposed likely 
to pursue in consequence of the wrongs heaped on them. Unless 
these points be openly avowed, the working classes will not listen to, 
will be deservedly suspicious of those who assume the character of 
instructors. 

The manner and matter of the instruction now propounded by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to this class, thus 
jealous of every other portion of the community, well deserve re- 
mark: so also does the time at which, and circumstances under which 
that instruction is attempted. 

The subject matter of this instruction consists of elaborate attempts 
to inculcate on the minds of the people the necessity of maintaining 





* These expressions are exceedingly inaccurate. The inaccuracy arises from the con- 
fusion of ideas which suggested them: however, the indefinite distinctions they mark, 
are sufficient for the present purpose. It, nevertheless, is desirable, that the name of 
working classes should not be retained. There are large numbers who fall not within 
the meaning of the term as generally intended, who yet labour and labour honestly and 
usefully for their subsistence. The physician is as much a working man as a weaver— 
and quite as useful. Locke was a labourer, a mental labourer, and more beneficial to 
mankind than any ten thousand mechanics. 
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property inviolate. The manner assumed is that of condescending 

iors; the time at which this attempt is made; is when the 
wealthier classes are afraid of the poorer. What is the conclusion 
likely to be: drawn by the working classes from all these circum- 
stances? Is it not probable that they will say that the instruction 
offered is not the result of benevolent feelings on the part of those 
offering it, -but solely the offspring of selfish fears?—that when the 
rich fear the poor, and cannot put them down by force, then, but not 
till then, do they attempt to govern them by the mild voice of reason 
and persuasion ?* The working class have come to this conclusion. 
They complain, too, and justly complain, that they are invidiously 
singled out to have fastened on them opinions which are held in bad 
repute; that their reasonings and objections are misrepresented, and 
the world generally led to believe that they the working classes feel, 
and are disposed to act like powerful robbers. They are spoken to as 
if they had the intellects of children, with all the bad passions and 
violent uncurbed habits of a band of plundering savages.+ How, 
under these circumstances, can it be supposed that their confidence 
can be obtained? How can they be expected to listen, no matter 
how wise the instruction offered them—no matter how much 
feeling may prompt the individual who has constituted himself their 
instructor ? 

But, it may be asked, “ now that the people are thus suspicious, 
how is their confidence to be gained, and how are they to be taught 
that very important, that absolutely vital knowledge, which this very 
volume of the Society professes to teach?” The task is difficult, but 
not impossible. It is difficult because of the prejudices, not so much 
of the scholars as of them who are to teach—not so much of the poor 
as the rich. 

The only way now left open is by a thorough, unreserved, and 
searching exposition of the whole frame-work of society. No portion 
of political knowledge can be allowed to remain a mystery. All 
institutions, no matter of what description, must be openly and freely 
canvassed; whether ecclesiastical or temporal, whether intended to 
maintain monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy. The people must be 
admitted into the sanctuary, and the meanest hands be permitted to 
lift the veil which surrounds it. 

Time was, when such need not have been the case. Time was, 
when the people could easily have been induced to believe that the 
rich had benevolent intentions in teaching them. They would have 
listened as docile children, and have loved and revered their instruc- 
tors. They have suffered too much, and of themselves learned too 
much, now to behave thus. They must be admitted as equals, or they 
will not come in at all. He who addresses them must not speak ex 





* We feel anxious to have it understood that we do not bring this accusation against 
the Society, and particularly not against the writer of the work now under consideration. 
He, we are well convinced, has none but the most philanthropic motives, guided b 
great intelligence. He has made some mistakes, but considering the novelty of his 
this is not surprising. . 

+ This opinion is formed of the whole working class, because some few are dissolute 
and depraved. As well might we call the whole aristocracy swindlers and blacklegs, 

some are so; or declare all the women of the aristocratic class prostitutes, be- 
cause some are notoriously unchaste. 
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cathedra ; wust assume no Consequence from his position; but, if he 
wish their respect or confidence, must prove by. his acts that he 
deserves it. : 

Any one who candidly inquires into the feelings and general frame 
of mind of the various classes of the community, will learn that the 
opinions of all are extremely incorrect respecting their relative social 
und political duties, and that of these erroneous opinions the larger 
number are held by the wealthier portions. ‘These assertions are cer- 
tainly not generally assented to, and consequently the people are not 
‘generally properly instructed. If the separate items of our social and 
political duties be investigated, however, the truth of the above state- 


ment will be evident, and the right course to be pursued will of itself 


become manifest. 

The two most striking classes of questions which now agitate the 
minds of men, are, first, those which relate to the existing institutions 
respecting property ; and second, to those which apportion the powers 
of government. ‘Throughout England, and even throughout Europe, 
the institution of property is, at the present moment, being discussed 
in a way that must necessarily startle all who have been educated in 
a blind reverence for what is termed the sacredness of preperty. The 
very existence of the institution is now being canvassed by some of 


the most enlightened minds of the present day; and the defenders of 


the old system are severely tasked to defend their opinions. against 
the attacks by which they are assailed. As men advance in know- 
ledge, they necessarily are led to call in question many old opinions, 
however just, however necessary to the well-being of society. A rest- 
less spirit of inquiry, a habit of questioning, a hatred of patient 
wcquiescence, is the first great symptom of improvement. This 
spirit, as regards social institutions, is now abroad among the labour- 
ing population of this country, and the philosophers of the rest 
of Europe. The miserable situation of large masses of the people 
naturally led benevolent investigators to search for the cause of that 
situation ; and they, as well as the labouring classes here, have been 
led to believe that much of this misery is owing to the present faulty 
laws respecting property. In this there is nothing criminal; and 
although there is much error in many of the opinions newly broached, 
there is also much truth in them. It has been seen by many, that 
accumulation of large masses of wealth in the hands of a few, is neces- 
sarily injurious, not merely to the physical comfort of the people, but 
also to the morality of every class. Seeing this, they have next gone 
on to inquire how this evil might be avoided, and many wild, some 
useful schemes have been proposed.* ‘This is precisely the question 
that now agitates the minds of the labouring population of England. 
The question is one well deserving of attention; and whatever may 
be the horror entertained by the dull sticklers for the laws of yester- 
day, it must be thoroughly sifted before peace will exist among us. 
The labouring population on the one hand, the supporters of the old 
institution on the other, are necessarily placed in an arena. The pub- 
he at large are the spec tators, and must eventually be the judges. 





* Abolishing the rights of primogeniture is one, , and a highly banehie ial means pro- 
posed to this end. ‘The proposal to establish a minimum of wages, is a mischievous 
scheme for the same purpose. 
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Now it happens. that of these disputants, by far the most ‘acute, 
inquiring, and sagacious, are the working classes. Most of the 
knavery, too, is on the opposite side, and yet do these latter assume 
exclusive virtue, and supereminent knowledge and sagacity. They 
abuse their opponents as robbers and plunderers, but promise pro- 
tection and patronage to such portions of the labouring classes as will 
listen to instruction. In the work before us, there is a thorough 
misunderstanding of the point at issue. There is, consequently, great 
labouring to prove what is not disputed, to teach what is known, to 
explain what is clear. If the work were merely intended to be a 
simple exposition of truth, this circumstance could not be brought for- 
ward as a charge against the author. But the work unfortunately 
assumes a polemical character; it attempts to combat error, as well as 
to expound the truth, and the Author, while doing so, unintentionall 
falls into the great error of becoming a partizan. If he thought it 
wise to combat error, he should have appeared as passionless and im- 
partial as a judge ; he should have distinctly marked that he was of 
no party, and this not merely in words, but in act. Before he could 
make this appear, however, it was requisite for him to state the ques- 
tion fairly ; to place neither the one side nor the other in unnecessary 
difficulty ; to entertain no part of the subject not relevant to the 
matter in issue. Now the chief part of “ The Rights of Industry” is 
occupied in demonstrating the utility of capital. But the utility of 
capital is not disputed. Machinery has been broken, it is true, and 
some of the working classes declare that certain sorts of machinery do 
mischief to the labourer. This, however, does not arise in con- 
sequence of any hatred to capital, or an undervaluing of its worth. 
The question does not turn on this point. The reasoning of the 
labouring men on all the various parts of the question is exceedingly 
acute, and is not met by the present work, or by the general position 
respecting the inviolability of property. The following is a consecu- 
tive, though very abridged statement of some of their leading argu- 
ments. 

Property, they say, is the creature of the law; is instituted for the 
benefit of all. ‘Therefore, when discussing questions concerning the 
various rights included under. the term property, we must go to a 
higher principle than that which determines that property should be 
what is termed inviolate. When endeavouring to determine whether 
all the rights which are now included under the term property have 
been wisely created, it assuredly is nothing to the purpose to build an 
argument on the general and unmeaning proposition that all property 
ought to be inviolate. .We are not endeavouring to learn whether 
all property ought to be inviolate, but striving to ascertain what 
ought to be property. 

Capital, when profitably employed, yields a produce sufficient to 
replace itself and yet leave something beyond. For example: a hun- 
dred bushels of corn expended in agriculture will return, if profit- 
ably employed, one hundred bushels, and some more, say twenty. 
Now all persons allow that the capital ought to be replaced, must 
be returned to the capitalist; but a question arises as to what is to 
be done with the remaining twenty. Shall means be taken by the 
legislature to insure to the labourer a certain portion of this which in 
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the politico-economical sense is called profit? The working class 
believe that some such attempt should be made. Whether it should 
be so, is a very legitimate matter of oe and the question it 
involves is one now agitated between the labourer and the capitalist. 
It is not touched, however, by the discussions in the “ Rights of In- 
dustry.”* 

Again, every improvement in machinery is attended, say the 
working classes, by a certain portion of evil—evil, in the first place, 
to such persons as have machines of the old construction; and, 
secondly, to the workmen previously employed to perform the work 
to be done by the new machine. The skill of the workman which 
formerly was a means of subsistence to him, they say, becomes useless, 
and the possessor of that skill, as well as the possessor of an old-fash- 
ioned machine, suffers by the improvement. It may, and usually 
does happen, that the whole community is benefited by the change, 
and that eventually the labourer is placed in a condition better than 
the one he previously enjoyed. Still it may happen that misery may 
be immediately inflicted on certain portions of the labourers; and 
“we,” again say the working classes, “are desirous of learning 
whether the evil like the good may not be shared amongst the whole 
community.” This is again a very legitimate matter of inquiry, and 
in discussing the question of machinery ought to have been en- 
tertained. 

On the whole of this latter subject, there seems to be little doubt 
but that hitherto the working men have thoroughly mistaken the 
facts. Their inference is correct supposing the facts to be as they 
state them, and then the matter would be reduced to an inquiry 
whether any and what means could be devised of apportioning the 
evil created by machinery ; in other words, of legally relieving the 
persons distressed by the improvement. But if the facts be honestly 
investigated, it will be found that, although much misery has existed, 
does exist, this misery is not, has never been, the result of machinery. 
And we should be willing to take any specific case that may be sug- 
gested, and thoroughly sift it, utterly careless of what might be the 
result, (truth being the object sought, and through it the welfare of the 
working classes, ) though now we are strongly of opinion that the result 
would be that at no time was the evil felt the result of improvements in, 
or the existence of machinery. Still this does not touch the question 
respecting the apportionment of the mischief, supposing any to have 
arisen, neither does it show that evil may not arise: but the question 
between the working class and the rest of society on this point 
cannot be fairly discussed, unless both the one and the other of these 
matters be entertained. Nor will any one be likely to gain the confi- 
dence of the people who disregards or forgets them. 


~ +--+ 





* It is clear that if the number of the labourers be limited, they will obtain a, portion 
of the surplus return in exact proportion to the smallness of that number as compared 
with the capital used to employ them: and the decisive answer to the statements of the 


working classes is, that no-scheme to the end they desire, but the one now existing, | 


viz. Competition, can be Py which will not entail greater evil than that which it 
is intended to remedy. If the people limit their numbers, the competition among the 
capitalists will give the working classes the perten of the surplus they wish—any legis- 
lative enactment to the same end would do nothing but create confusion, idleness, 


and discord. 
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If the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and its 
writers will thus fairly place themselves between all parties; if they 
will endeavour to explode the mischievous prejudices of one set, as 
well as the other; if they will show themselves the unflinching friends 
not merely of the truth, but the whole truth; if they will instruct all 
classes, they may win the confidence of, and do immeasurable gue 
to the labouring population, os must place themselves far above 
all, distinctions, and all fears, reckless as well of the petty jealousies 
of the wealthy, as those of the poor; let them be impassible as 
regards each, and they will gain the respect of both. 

But have they done so? Will the Society permit its writers to do 
so? Are they not themselves jealous of their own privileges and pre- 
judices? Do they net throw a chain upon all who would assail 
them? Do not the benevolent of them do good by stratagem, and 
win the rest to liberality by flattery? If this be so, then must we 
pity as well as deeply respect the benevolent writers, who, under the 
batieful auspices of such an influence, still strive to impart useful 
instruction to the people. Let us, however, not suppose any such 
evil influence existing; let us put faith in their benevolent pro- 
fessions, and take this series of works as a small earnest of their future 
endeavours. ) 

From the form of the work we suppose that the present volume is 
only one of a series, which will include the whole field of political 
economy, and that consequently as this first part has related chiefly 
to PRODUCTION, the next will treat of DisTRIBUTION. If such be the 
case, we would earnestly recommend the writer to inquire thoroughly 
into all the ideas involved in the notion of property, and to give, at 
the commencement of his next volume, a complete exposition of that 
very important subject. Let him expound what are the obligations, as 
well as rights, which property entails—obligations as well on the pos- 
sessor of the property as the rest of society. We often hear of the 
duties of the poor to the rich, but seldom of those of the rich to the 
poor. Ifthe writer will honestly and thoroughly expound this matter, 
he will at once gain, as well as richly deserve, the confidence and 
admiration of the people. The task is a difficult one—difficult as well 
by the intricacy of the matter itself, as by the host of prejudices by 
which it is surrounded. If he attempt what is here recommended, he 
must have acuteness, perseverance, and courage—acuteness apd per- 
severance to attain the truth, and courage to declare it. 

Such portions of the subject as he has hitherto touched, he has 
correctly expounded, and the manner of his explanation, with a slight 
alteration in the style, would be exceedingly happy. The various 
points are illustrated with great felicity, and many an important 
truth is rendered accessible to minds that never would have acquired 
it, from a work of more scientific form and character. Until the 
whole field has been gone over, it would be premature to offer a dée- 
finitive judgment respecting the portion already published, The 
danger of omission has already been touched on; and it certainly 
would have been more prudent to have guarded against the suspicions 
that will necessarily arise from those that have been pointed out. If 
the intention be to treat the questions alluded to in another portion of 
the work, such intention ought to have been announced. We are well 
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assured it is the author's wish to appear, as well as to be an impartial 
expounder of the important science of which he is treating ; and to 
this end, he must not permit unfair inferences to be suggested, either 
directly or indirectly, either through commission or omission. 

The alteration in style abovementioned, can only be effected by 
more thoroughly conceiving the present state of mind of the working 
classes, by distinguishing more completely between want of knowledge 
and want of capacity. The following observations in the “ Examiner’ 
newspaper, on the same subject, explain the distinction alluded to. 


“ There is another point respecting this work, which we must not omit to 
mention. It relates to the manner in which it is written. There isa distinction 
requisite to be taken when addressing the working classes, seldom steadily at- 
tended to. The working classes have little knowledge: but they have a capacity 
of understanding quite equal to the mastery of the most difficult questions of 
science. Writing then, which presupposes koowledge, is not intelligible to 
them ; all allusive expressions should consequently be ‘strictly avoided. “But no 
style which would be a clear, straightforward exposition to an ordinary reader or 
student, is above their comprehension. They who wish to be read by the peo- 
ple, must address them precisely as they would address any sensible person who 
might be desirous of instruction. They must be treated as equals—there must 
be no expression of contempt or patronizing regard—in short, there must be no- 
thing which has peculiar reference to their station. Those of the more educated 
classes, and particularly many of the writers of the present day, will obstinately 
fancy that the intellect of the grown mechanic is like that of a child ; and the Vv 
are ever saying ‘ this is too difficult, that is too abstruse for the people.’ This 
opinion arises out of a gross ignorance of the present state of the popular mind, 
as well as of the nature of the human intellect generally. There are portions of 
the labouring classes so degraded in feeling (to our shame be it spoken) and in- 
tellect, that no books, no instruction coming from the classes above them, will ever 
affect their opinions. These persons cannot then be addressed, and need not be 
considered. They, however, are guided by the more instructed portions of their 
own, the labouring class; and these latter have minds well fitted for the highest 
kinds of instruction. Let any one who doubts this, ask Mr. Wilmot Horton 
what were the temper, tone, and capacity of mind exhibited by the persons with 
whom he discussed the question of emigration. Let any one go among those 
portions of the working classes who try to discuss the circumstance influencing 
their own condition—let any one take part in the proceedings of the Council of 
a National Political Union, and he will, to his own great astonishment, find 
minds equal to his own! minds which, were we the judges of the matter, would 
be declared far superior to the average of those who assume to be the élite of the 
people. There is an admirable candour, simplicity, straightforwardness, and 
masculine vigour about them, unknown to the emasculated intellects of those who 
are ever accustomed to look up to those above them, following where fashion 
leads, obedient when the great command. If the writers who pretend to superi- 
ority over the people, aaa for a while descend from their high condition, 
would mingle a little with the classes whom they despise, they might, by sucha 
course, not degrading themselves, reap really important information, and at once 
do honour to, ‘and improve their own fee lings. ‘To the author of the “ Rights of 
Industry,” we do not recommend this course—he has long since pursued it ; but 
we would earnestly entreat one who is so really right-minded, to trust to his own 
opinion, and disregard the ignorant suggestions of those by whom he is surround- 
ed. Let him drop all assumption of superiority; avoiding the distinctive WE 
and you, which disfigure his work, and which will inevitably lessen its utility.” 


The remarks we have hazarded in the present article, have been 
made in perfect friendliness towards the Society, and with feelings of 
respect towards the author of the work discussed. We hope they 
will be received in the spirit in which they have been offered. 
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LIFE OF UGO FOSUOLO. SCRITTA DA GIUSEPPE PECCHIO. 
LUGANO, 1830. 


Ir was on a beautiful day in the month of May 1830, which month 
was that year unusually bright and mild for our weeping climate, 
that with my friend Count G. Pecchio, and the worthy Canon Riego, 
the brother of the ill-fated Spanish General and patriot, I repaired to 
Turnham Green on a species of literary pilgrimage, to visit the house 
in which Ugo Foscolo, one of the most distinguished geniuses of 
modern Italy, suffered his last mortal pangs, and breathed the last 
sigh of a life that had been stormy and most prolific of sighs and 
tears. After we had seen the humble abode, and after we had 
reposed for some minutes with really religious feeling in the narrow 
room whence the soul of the poet had flitted to eternity, we walked 
on to the quiet and rather romantic churchyard of Chiswick, where, 
a little to the left of the church, and among a crowd of tombstones, 
and the graves of the obscure, a modest stone flag, with the very 
modest inscription of 

UGO FOSCOLO 

OBIIT XIV. DIE SEPTEMBRIS 

A.D. 1827. 

ZTATIS 52, 
s.owed us the last resting-place of the poet who had so often 
agitated the deepest feelings of our nature. The friends who stood 
by my side looking upon that stone, had been Ais friends, and among 
his warmest. Count Pecchio had intimately associated with him 
many years before, in his own country, when Italy was filled with 
his fame. They had met afterwards in England, both exiles, both 
oppressed by those wrongs of fortune, so hard for noble minds to 
bear, and the friendship of former and better days was consecrated by 
mutual adversity. The worthy Canon, the warm-hearted Riego, 
had been among those who never deserted the imprudent and suffer- 
ing poet. During his illness, he walked down from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Pancras to Chiswick, to see him, almost every day. 
One of the last, if not the very last letter that child of genius wrote 
(only a few days before his death) was to him, and when all was over 
he was one of the five friends who followed him to the grave, and saw 
the soil of England heaped over the remains of the Greco-Italic Ugo 
Foscolo. For myself, I had seen the strange person of the bard but 
once, and had only heard for a few minutes his singular, energetic 
voice; but I had lived long in the country, though not of his birth, of 
his genius. I had made, to a certain degree, the tongue in which he 
wrote, my tongue, and my mind had been for many years familiar 
with his poems. Of these poems, that called “ I Sepolcri,” (“ The 
Sepulchres,”) is the best, and with Gray’s immortal “ Elegy” har- 
monized most exquisitely with the spot where we stood, and the cha- 
racter of the gifted being who was now dust, beneath our feet, and the 
village church, and the flow of the river Thames at a few yards’ dis- 
tance! I shall ever remember this fine May morning, and this pil- 
grimage, which I undertook and prosecuted with feelings as devout 
as those with which, in early life, Foscolo described a similar visit to 
Fel. —VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXIV. M 
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the Tomb of Petrarch, in Arqua, as among the brightest and purest 
passages in my existence. 

It was during our return to town that Count Pecchio informed me 
that the work whose title stands at the head of this article was 
finished, and on its way to the press. It had a long way to travel ! 
But it is melancholy to reflect, that it was not in Italy, in the country 
they both honoured, that the biographer could produce his tribute to 
the poet. No! Such is the lamentable absence of rational liberty 
in that beautiful country, that from the Alps to the Sea of Scylla, no 
press curst print the free-toned, but every way moderate, philosophic, 
and most moral work of Giuseppe Pecchio! Excluded from Italy, 
the work was therefore published as near her frontiers as possible, 
and from the free Swiss Canton of Lugano many hundred copies 
will, long ere this, have found their way over Lombardy, and all the 
rest of the Peninsula. The Austrian Government here, the Papal 
there, may seize and burn the book, but that will only make it the 
more sought after. The custom-house officers and gens-d’armes, 
and all the lynx-eyed myrmidons of a suspicious and trembling 
despotism spread along the frontiers, may do their best, but they 
can no more stop the spread of mind--can no more intercept effec- 
tually those little pieces of paper and print, those pages that “ make 
hundreds, nay, make thousands think,” than a military cordon, 
though perfect in organization and operation, can affect the hea- 
vens above their heads, and stay in its march an epidemic or a 
healthful breeze. Such is the might of mind—such the influence 
of the press, whose abuses we detest the more, from the deep con- 
viction of its power in working evi/ as in working good! 

A posthumous good fortune has befallen Foscolo, in having Pecchio 
for his biographer. Sound judgment, an admirable discretion, a 
freedom from prejudice and confined views, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with human nature, and the modifications of mind different 
from the peculiar one of an Italian poet, a purity of taste, a warmth 
of feeling, not cooled, but kept to its proper objects, by judgment 
and experience, a suitable love for his task—all these peculiarly 
fitted him for its execution. ‘The modest, feeling words with which 
he opens his book must secure the reader’s esteem and affection. 


“ Ugo Foscolo, renowned in the literary world for the last thirty years, now 
lies in a humble country churchyard, a few miles from London, undistinguished 
as yet, and confounded with the crowd of the obscure defunct, who die for ever. 
Perhaps a day will come when opulent friendship, or the love that the English 
people bear towards poets, that race the favoured of Heaven, will erect to him a 
monument worthy of his name. In the mean while, I will endeavour by these 
pages to transmit to the rising generation some notices of bis life, not with the 
ambitious pretension of raising him a literary monument, but with the sole 
desire of rendering him a slight tribute of that friendship that united us for 
many years. This my work, I repeat, is nothing but the pious office of one 
exile towards another exile. Both of us refugees from the smiling sky of Italy, 
I only aspire to the imitation of the poor mariner, who to his companion dead 
on a foreign shore, raises a few clods of earth, with a cross, above his remains, 
in order that others, in more favourable opportunities, may perform the funeral 
rites with becoming pomp.” 


Count Pecchio has been unable in his exile in England to procure 
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many minute points of information for those who are satistied with 
nothing less than the knowledge of 





“Il giorno, ’l mese e |’ anno 

E la stagione, e ’l tempo, e I’ ora, e ‘I punto,” 
in which the poet was born, suckled, sent to school, matriculated, and 
admitted to University honours. But these trifling omissions are 
scarcely subjects of regret. With the worthy biographer we may 
leave Ugo Foscolo, as to these matters, in the same obscurity that 
involves Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare. 

Pecchio, however, incapable of that confined notion that has made 
the Italians anxious to impose a falsehood on the world, and to prove 
that Foscolo was by birth an Italian, clearly shows that he was born 
in Septinsular Greece, and in the island of Zante. The biographer 
also proves, with a most agreeable mixture of raillery and high sen- 
timent, that Ugo Foscolo was the son of the surgeon of a man-of-war, 
in the service of the Venetian Republic, and not the descendant of a 
noble family, in whose veins flowed 

“* Per lungo 
Di magnanimi lombi ordine il sangue 
Purissimo, celeste,” 
which many have been as anxious to prove as that he was an Italian 
born— 


“ As if,” says Pecchio, “ the author of Jacopo Ortis were a chamberlain of the 
court: it has been attempted to forge a genealogical parchment, for him, as 
though he had been a candidate for the honours of a Teutonic Knight or the 
Order of Malta!” 

“ The quarters of literary men exist in their volumes. Nobility is certainly 
an advantage ; but genius shines by itself and alone.” 


Born at Zante, which island with its neighbours then belonged to 
the tyrannical Venetian Republic, in the year 1778 the poet seems to 
have been carried, while yet a child, to Venice, where he received his 
primary instruction in some obscure school. At a more advanced 
age, he repaired to the University of Padua, where he had the 
advantage of the instruction of the celebrated Abate Cesarotti, who 
was there Professor of the Hebrew language and the Greek. In 
Cesarotti, Foscolo found an invaluable master, one who had freed 
himself from the pedantry, the narrow prejudices, and “ prescritte 
norme™ of his age and country, and had invigorated Italian poetry by 
a fusion of the ideas and styles of England and France, and by an 
abandonment of the over-copied ¢re-centisti. 

On the completion of his studies, Ugo Foscolo hesitated for some 
time whether he should not enter the Catholic Church. His bio- 
grapher rejoices that he did not, saying with reason, “ For what a 
pretty priest or monk would he have made, with Ais violence of 
passion, his unbridled disposition!” But instead of making his first 
appearance to the world in a pulpit, he made it on the stage, produc- 
ing his tragedy of “Tieste” in 1797, when in his nineteenth year. 
Chis tragedy was performed at Venice, in the theatre of Sant’ 
Angelo for nine nights consecutively, and applauded most enthusi- 
astically by crowded audiences. But the applause seems to have 
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arisen from a sympathy for the author and his youth. “ Tieste” has 
never been reproduced; and, frankly speaking, as Pecchio always 
speaks, it scarcely merits more than the oblivion into which it has 
fallen. 

Foscolo’s career, which was to be throughout a most stormy one, 
commenced in stormy times. The little and divided Italian States 
were crouching under French Republicans, or trembling at the 
coming shadow of Napoleon's might. The Oligarchy of Venice, ever 
jealous, was now prodigal of the use of what Pecchio calls its hun- 
dred-eyed and hundred-eared police. After the first representation 
of his tragedy, which contained certain political allusions not to the 
taste of the ruling powers, he was advised by his mother to absent 
himself for some time from Venice, to avoid persecution. Only 
a few months after, the proud Oligarchy of a thousand years was 
thrown to the earth. Venice, “ the ancient Queen of the Adriatic, 
who had gradually become a mummy, with royal mantle and crown, 
that at the first touch unrobes itself and falls to dust,” was, by a pro- 
cess of treachery and iniquity on one side, and imbecility on the 
other, seized by the French, those crusaders for liberty, and trans- 
ferred to Austria, a power which Count Pecchio, who has no obliga- 
tions to it, designates “as the shark that devours each falling 
European state.” 

* Qualunque sia governo, al porco piace 
S’anche a costo di qualche bastonata, 
Mangiar, bere, e dormir lo lasci in pace.”* 


But the ardent Ugo Foscolo had none of the apathy of Casti’s pig, and 
he abandoned the isles of Venice, the country of his father, his own 
by rights and adoption, and I believe never returned to it. 

In his well-known novel of “Jacopo Ortis,” the Italian Werther, 
much of which appears to have been written shortly after his ex- 
patriation, though the whole was not published until 1802, he poured 
forth his indignant soul, in words that did more than burn. 

The annihilation of an ancient state, like Venice, is, fortunately, not 
a frequent spectacle. It was never obliterated from the deep, pas- 
sionate mind of Foscolo, whose after feelings and views were essen- 
tially influenced by this great political crisis. He tore himself from 
his mother, and from his second mother—his country, with that 
ferocious ire of Dante :— 

“ (Juando ramingo dalla patria e caldo 
1)’ ira e di bile Ghibellina il petto 
Per |’ Itale vagd guaste contrade : + 


and in a hopeless search of that repose he was never to know, he went 
and settled himself for a while in Tuscany, the part of Italy which is 
still, as it long has been, the best governed, the most civilized, and in 
every respect the mildest to live in. But its amenities were thrown 
away on the impetuous Foscolo, whose soul courted tempests. “ He 
was, besides, born,” says Pecchio, “ one of those unhappy mortals 
more ingenious in the art of self-tormenting, than in that of self-con- 
soling.” He left the Etrurian Athens—Florence, after a few weeks, 
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and repaired to Milan, the capital of the new-born Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, that puppet which amused the Italians for a while, but whose strings 
were pulled by the French, and which never did acquire, and, from 
its nature, never could have acquired consistence and vitality. In 
this vortex of movement and intrigue; in this scene of classico-po- 
litical farces and parades, where French soldiers and Italian citizens 
layed off the parts of ancient Rome and Athens; in this overthrow 
of all that was old, and jumble of all that was new, Foscolo con- 
tinued for a considerable time. He obtained the friendship of the 
poet Parini, who was then closing a long and unspotted life, and he 
fell most violently in love with a young lady, a Roman, whose 
beauty and accomplishments Count Pecchio, who knew her, de- 
scribes, as I have heard many others describe them, in terms the 
most enthusiastic. 

“ If there was nothing moderate in the whole character of Foscolo,” says his 
amiable biographer, “‘ how could /e be moderate, in the always immoderate 
passion of love. I, who saw him enamoured many years after this first passion, 
when the furnace of his heart was no longer so scorching, saw him even then 
an object of terror to some, of laughter to others. In those brief eruptions he 
became mute, frowning, sad, gazing with the pupils of his eyes widely distended, 
and fixed motionless, like those of a madman; and if he broke that terrible 
taciturnity, it was only to mutter some sentences about suicide, or to repeat, for 
the hundredth time, as though it had been a ‘ rosary,’ certain verses allusive to 
his state. I can, therefore, well imagine, in this first inflammation of his heart, 
that he must have been little less than a roaring lion of the forest. It appears 
that this love of his was returned, but that it remained unsatisfied on account of 
circumstances that opposed its honourable gratification. He made an osten- 
tation of never speaking of it, but how could he make good this assumption of 
delicacy, when he made it the subject of a romance? (‘Jacopo Ortis.’) The 
circumstances or occurrences of the tale were feigned, but very easy to trace. 
Woe to the fair lady who expects prudence and discretion from a poet-lover ! 
He will be secret, impenetrable with all his friends, except with the public. 
Either in a sonnet, or in a poem, or in a tragedy, he will pour out his ardours, 
— that not only to his contemporaries, but also to future centuries! Thus did 

‘oscolo.” 


The poet, who was himself, for all his life, a slave to the darkest 
visitations of hypochondriasis, a malady of his family, lost, shortly 
after this passion, or, as Pecchio expresses it, “ nel triennio repub- 
licano,” his elder brother, who, it appears, committed suicide. A 
sonnet of some beauty records this sad event; but on the affairs of 
his family Foscolo always was silent or mysterious, in the whole 
course of his life rarely mentioning any relative save his good, hind 
mother, and never alluding to another brother, until from the con- 
dition of a common soldier he had risen to the rank of captain of 
dragoons, and the army, which was then the world to Italy as to 
France, had admired and applauded his courage on the field. This 
brother, Giulio Foscolo, was well known to Ugo’s biographer. “ We 
grew up youths together,” says Pecchio; “I esteemed him, and 
always loved him. He must now be in some Austrian regiment, con- 
fined in some muddy village of Hungary or Transylvania.” Rather 
a curious situation altogether for the brother of the Austrian-hater 
Ugo Foscolo, the author of the “ Sepolcri” and the orations to Buo- 
naparte at the Congress of Lyons! 

The Italians, who from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
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had been entirely excluded from the exercise of arms, and condemned 
to the most effeminate modes of life, were now suddenly propelled 
into the military career by their friends the French Republicans, who 
stood in need of their services. In the new Cisalpine Republic the 
martial ardour was extreme; it invaded even the breast of the poet, 
and Foscolo enrolled himself and soon obtained the rank of an officer. 
The first operations of war, however, that he was destined to witness 
were those of a retreat, for in 1799, when Buonaparte, who had con- 
quered Italy, was absent in Egypt, the Austro-Russian armies drove 
the French everywhere before them—blotted out the Cisalpine Re- 

public with the same ease and with as little remorse as the scene- 
painter daubs over his canvass to paint another scene upon it, and, to 
use a favourite term of the contra-revolutionists, repristinated every 
thing in Italy. 

Foscolo then retreated with the French to Genoa, and during the 
long and dreadful siege of that place, so admirably defended by Mas- 
sena, he found time in the midst of his duties as soldier and orator, 
(for he was brimfull of the Republicanisms of the period, and accus- 
tomed to harangue the Genoese in their popular assemblies, ) to com- 
pose an admirable, prophetic letter to Buonaparte on his accession to 
the Consulate, and to write a very mythological ode on Madama 
Pallavicina’s being thrown from horseback on the sea-shore, which 
locality of necessity exacted that he should compare the fair Genoese 
to Venus! 

On the surrender of Genoa in 1800, the poet was transported with 
the rest of the garrison, on board of English ships, to France. This 
time his exile from Italy was short. Buonaparte crossed the Alps by 
Mount Saint Bernard, gained the battle of Marengo, once more en- 
tered Milan, passed his hand again over the obsequious, passive scene 
of her politics, and restored pro tempore the Cisalpine Republic. 
Foscolo soon followed the conqueror, (who, as Pecchio observes, 
always conquered in Italy,) published in Milan his romance, a novelty 
for his country, and da capo fell most desperately in love with a Mi- 
lanese dama, more beautiful even than his Roman, a most accomplish- 
ed coquette, whose heart, as he said in after years, was all made of 
brains, and who, to add to the interest a poet’s idol must inspire, was 
the daughter of the fair and complacent Marchesina F , whom 
our own Sterne met on the staircase of a palace at Milan. 

In 1802, Foscolo published his oration to Buonaparte for the Con- 
gress of Lyons, a curious compound of pedantry and plain sense, of 
eulogium and criticism, of admiration for the ambitious Napoleon, 
and of love for true, ancient, naked Republicanism. 

At this time the poet enjoyed an influence and a popularity in the 
highest societies altogether extraordinary, considering his want of 
birth, connexions, patrons, and fortune, and his capricious, violent, 
and generally unamiable manner of comporting himself in company. 
Some of these defects increased under the inacerbation of disappoint- 
_ ment and years; but even at this period Pecchio describes him as a 

man, who in some countries, spite of his genius, would not have been 
tolerated in society for a day—would have been fortunate had he 
OSC ‘uped the strait-waistcoat and the lunatic asylum. As if the pas- 
sion of love was not passion enough, Foscolo was, at this time, dread- 
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fully addicted to gambling. His biographer, in few but impressive 
words, describes this madness. 


“* Movement and passions are the aliment of ardent souls. Foscolo, as I have 
said, from his profound, intense study of the Greek and Roman classics, would 
plunge at ouce into the sea of dissipation. The ancients from the academy 
passed to the porate The palestra of Foscolo were the theatre and the gaming- 
table. After having meditated on the scholiast of Homer, on the interpretations 
of Callimachus, on Tacitus, he would break out from his house towards mid- 
night, to try his luck at play, in the ridotto of the Della Scala Theatre. 
Vehement in every thing, he sought to do violence on fortune. With a handful 
of louis d’ors, he would go and attack at Faro, a mountain of gold, as at times a 
company of soldiers will attempt to take a fortress by assault. Fortune now and 
then smiled on him. At times he would return to his home with a heap of gold. 
The next day, a new scene would rise for his life. He ordered clothes, bought 
horses, changed his residence, and lodged himself in a gilded apartment. But 
all this luxury would then disappear like a dream, Fortune turned her back on 
him, and Faro speedily retook all that it had given him. No matter! He 
would sell every thing, retire to some obscure corner of Milan, and immerse 
himself in study, not quitting his lodgings for many days together.” 


Count Pecchio will not undertake to decide whether Foscolo was 
more fortunate in love than in gambling ; but after correctly showing 
the ardent ambition of the fair Italians for applause if not glory, and 
that a poet must have peculiar claims on them, he paints a portrait of 
the man which is by no means captivating. 

“ He was of middling stature, and of rather a strong and muscular make. 
He had thick, rough, reddish, curling hair, which rendered more energetic his 
poetic estro,and more horrible his tristful silence and bis flashes of rage. * * 
His eyes were grey, small, deep sunk, quick and sparkling. His complexion 
was sandy, his nose and chin were regular, his lips thin and projecting like a 
snout; a thick beard most copiously covered his jaws and chin, he following 
in this particular the precept of Casti : 

‘ Pelo, pelo! vi vuol pelo e non pelle 
Per far fortuna e inuamorar le belle.’ 

Or, 

‘ Beard—beard and whisker! not your delicate skin 
Makes a man’s fortune, and the fair will win.’ 


But this snout, this exuberant hair, this colour, a quick, restless motion of the 
eyes, with the progress of years, gave him at times a resemblance to that being 
that forms as it were a link between man and the animal creation.” 

The first time I saw Foscolo was when years had strengthened this 
resemblance, and it struck me at once. Mr. Murray, of Albemarle- 
street, has a portrait of the man (and it is like what he was!) which 
a very few touches of the pencil might convert into the beast. But 
indeed even in earlier years his appearance suggested the odious 
comparison, for the making of which he fought a duel at Milan, (a 
pistol duel, and none of your scratching small-sword businesses,) with 
an honest Dane, whom he nearly sent into the other world. Foscolo, 
however, vain as he was, was perfectly aware he was no Antinous in 
beauty, and he correctly describes the irregularities of his person as 
well as of his character, in a sonnet in imitation of one in which 
Alfieri painted his own portrait. 

It was during one of his seclusions at Milan, produced by bad 
luck at play and by poverty, but cheered by the Muses, that he pub- 
lished a translation of the hymn of Callimachus on the locks of Be- 
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renice, with a whole volume of unread, and scarcely readable com- 
mentaries, which, he afterwards sustained, he had written only as a 
satire on the erudite and the glossarists. 

From singing about the locks of a lady’s hair, and from writing 
learned puzzles, Foscolo was summoned in his military capacity to 
cross the Alps. The “ Cisalpine Republic,” which was now styled 
the “ Italian Republic,” sent a division of its newly formed army into 
France to fight the battles of the French. Buonaparte was then inteit 
on the invasion of England, and Foscolo went with his countrymen to 
the camp of Boulogne, cheered as they marched thither with the 
confident inscriptions of “Chemin a Londres” that the French soldiers 
had erected along the road to the coast. 

Cependant le chemin n'aboutissait pas! The French army did not 
reach London, and Foscolo, to relieve himself from the monotony and 
tedium of a camp, studied the English language on the Gallic coast, 
and made a pleasant translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

Without seeing London, Foscolo returned at the end of the year 
1805 to Milan, where he edited in a very masterly manner the mi- 
litary works of the great Montecuculi. 

Poets generally make but indifferent soldiers; there is an incom- 
patibility between their irregular characters and the discipline and 
subordination of a military life. Eugene Beauharnois, when Viceroy 
of Italy, was heard to say, that the three poets he had in his army, 
Gasparinetti, Ceroni, and Foscolo, gave him more trouble than all the 
rest of the army put together. Captain Ugo Foscolo must have been 
particularly unmanageable. His literary merits deserved some ho- 
mage, and he was permitted to retain his rank and full pay, and to 
live en bourgeois, or da poeta, just as he chose, without being obliged 
to any service. He retired to Brescia, which beautiful district of 
Italy, with its frank, hospitable, ay inhabitants, is admirably de- 
scribed hy Count Pecchio, and finished his poem “ Sui Sepolcri,” the 
most perfect production of his genius, the most impressive and beau- 
tiful little poem that Italy can boast, the exquisite verses of which are 
known by heart to every cultivated Italian, as Gray's Elegy to every 
Englishman, and which will preserve Foscolo’s name and fame as long 
as the Italian language shall exist. He also published, as an experi- 
ment, his spirited translation of the first book of Homer, during his 
retirement at Brescia, which seems to have been the most tranquil— 
the happiest portion of his life, for he had ease and competence, kind 
friends in all he met, and that indispensable ingredient to his enjoy- 
ment, a hinder lady with “ large black eyes” to smile upon his eccen- 
tricities and to applaud the verses she inspired. 

In 1808 he underwent a striking metamorphosis. From a Captain 
in the army he was transformed into a Professor of a University. 
“ The chair of Eloquence at Pavia, which had been occupied for 
some years by Monti, and then by Ceretti, and which was vacant 
from the death of the last named poet, was offered to Foscolo as a 
reward due to his celebrity. He therefore changed the sword for 
the gown.” 

The prolusion he delivered on ascending the chair, and in which he 
treated “ of the origin and office of literature,” was calculated to add 
to his high reputation, but it destroyed his prospects as a professor. 
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Nourishing still the same independent ideas that he carried with him 
on his first exile from Venice, he would not listen to those satellites 
of Napoleon, who suggested that a compliment—a token of homage 
should be introduced in his discourse to gratify the “ sommo regnante,” 
the great conqueror, and within the year his professorship was sus- 
pended under pretext of a reform in the plan of studies in the Uni- 
versity ! 

After his dismissal from the University of Pavia, Foscolo retired to 
the lake of Como, of whose beautiful scenery, and of the delicious 
villeggiatura life there led, Count Pecchio gives an admirable de- 
scription, in which he shows that the political economist can have the 
feeling of a poet. The passage regarding the old castle of Baradello 
that overlooks the town of Como and the lake, is one of the most beau- 
tiful in Italian literature, and a worthy pendant to some of Foscolo’s 
scenic descriptions in his Jacopo-Ortis, saying which is to pay Count 
Pecchio the very highest of compliments. 

During this retreat Foscolo, it appears, began his “ Hymn to the 
Graces,” a good poem, and finished his “ Ajax,” a bad tragedy, which 
was soon after represented and “ very particularly damned” at Milan, 
But, as if it were not misfortune enough to write a bad tragedy—to 
hear it hissed and made the subject of epigram and pasquinade, Fos- 
colo was speedily accused of having made political allusions. Ajax 
(it was discovered) was intended for General Moreau, and Agamem- 
non, the King of Kings, was no other than Napoleon the head of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, dictating to the satellite sovereigns how 
they should wage war on Russia. All Milan, but a few years before 
the theatre of the hardiest Republicanism, was turned upside down 
by the irreverent poet, who was treated, says Pecchio, as though he 
had attempted to blow up the whole empire with a few verses, and 
easily persuaded by the sempre-suadente (ever-persuasive) police, to 
change his place of abode. 

Foscolo retired to Tuscany, that delightful country which had been 
the scene of his first exile, where he rented a house in Camaldoli 
that had once been occupied by “ the starry Galileo,” finished his 
“Hymn to the Graces,” and published it with a dedication to Ca- 
nova. Hence also Foscolo sent forth his corrected translation of 
“ Sterne’s Sentimental Journey,” with some curious notes prefixed 
on his own character and life, under the feigned name of Didimo 
Chierico. 

The ostracism which this time had driven him from Milan, contri- 
buted to his happiness, for in the balsamic tranquillity of Florence 
and its neighbourhood, his stormy mind found the repose of which 
it stood in need, and both his corporeal and mental faculties seemed 
bettered by the change. But the amiable quiet and repose of the 
Etrurian Athens were not enjoyed beyond the Alps, or in the rest of 
Italy. While Foscolo cultivated the Muses, Napoleon made his dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow, lost battles, committed faults, and was 
trembling towards his final descent and fall. And early in 1814, the 
author of ‘ Ajax” had full liberty not only to return to Milan, whence 
he had been driven on suspicion of making covert allusions, but 
openly to satirize, if he chose, the fallen Napoleon. Foscolo had too 
much greatness of soul to do the latter office, which was largely per- 
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formed by many who had fattened on the favour of that extraordinary 
man, and who but a few months before would have prostrated them- 
selves at his feet—would have been annihilated by his frown. 

The Lombards now saw themselves about to revert to their old 
masters, the Austrians, and they were justifiable in the endeavours 
they made to rescue themselves from that yoke, which though per- 
haps not much more oppressive than that of the French, was more 
awkward and more degrading. Willingly we extend our sym- 
pathies to the efforts which were made by the Italians during the 
sort of interregnum that followed the fall of Napoleon,—our regret 
that there was no unity of feeling and purpose to ensure success and 
national independence, and that Lombardy and the Venetian States, 
as must have been foreseen, fell to the Emperor of Austria. During 
these days of confusion, of doubts, and of hopes, Foscolo for the last 
time put on his military uniform, having been promoted to the rank 
of chef-d'escadron, by the Regency of Milan. He wore it, until an 
Austrian army took possession of the city, when he threw it off for 
ever, and presented a spirited protest to our English General Sir 
R. Mac Farlane, who was prayed to submit it to the consideration of 
the high Allied Powers. This protest, which might be termed the 
last sigh of brief Italian liberty, was written by Foscolo. Pecchio 
regrets he has no copy of it. “ But I well remember,” says he, “ that 
it was concise, energetic, dignified, w orthy of the pen of “Machiavelli. 
This was the last production of Foscolo in Italy; but to every Italian 
heart it will be for ever a monument more precious than any other 
writings of his !” 

Foscolo had never had a fortune. In Italy, the most successful 
works add little or nothing to a poet’s purse. He had lived on his 
pay as an officer, and now had nothing to expect but a paltry half-pay 
pension from the Austrians whom he abhorred. But in this very in- 
teresting part of his narrative, let the biographer speak for himself. 

“ What then could he do? how could he gain a subsistence without debasing 
himself? I must not conceal that certain Austrians in authority, more awake 
than the mass of that nation appears to be, well foreseeing the effect to be pro- 
duced on the public spirit of the Italians if they could hire Ugo Foscolo as their 
writer, requested from him the plan of a new Literary Journal, and then offered 
him the direction of it, with a salary of six thousand franks. He drew out the 
plan, and J remember ‘that it was founded on extended and liberal principles, 
but on no conditions would he accept the direction of it. These negociations 
naturally produced between him and the astute Mecenases that interchange of 
courtesies used even by the most inveterate enemies. This contact of Foscolo 
with the foreigners, was interpreted with bitter severity by those who would have 
wished the Italians to live remote from all intercourse with the Austrians, not 
less than did the inhabitants of Italy in the ages of the northern irruptions of 
the Vandals and the Lombards, Foscolo discovered too late that his conduct 
gave a handle to calumny and scandal. One afternoon I met him, sad and ir- 
ritated, outside of the ‘ Porta Orientale,’ in that avenue of poplar trees, which 
leads towards Loreto: after walking a long time without uttering a word, he 
at last broke his silence, saying to me,‘ You who are accustomed to tell ‘the 
truth to friends and to enemies, tell me frankly what do the public say of me ?’— 
‘ If you continue your intercourse with the Austrians,’ I replied, ‘ your enemies 
will say that you are one of their spies!’ These words were like a thunder- 
bolt. His steps became hurried, his countenance all clouded. He said nothing 
more. ‘The next day | learned that, without taking leave of his friends, without 
a passport from the government, without money, he had departed, in disguise, 
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for Switzerland. Rich only in fame, he had the courage to commence life anew, 
as a wanderer through Europe, already full, at that period, of the aggrieved and 
the unfortunate. This circumstance, more than any other, proved that he him- 
self was the original of ‘ Jacopo Ortis,’ and his romance became a second time a 
sad reality.” 

This exile was every way sadder than those he had before known, 
and he was destined never to return from it, or to know any other 
comfort than— 

“ Lo spirto 


Delle vergine muse e dell’ amore 
Unico spirto a sua vita raminga.”’* 


He found the refuge he sought in Switzerland, of which hospitable 
country his amiable biographer draws a spirited little picture. He 
resided for nearly two years at Zurich, where he published his “ Di- 
dymi Clerici Hypercalypseos,” a dull satire, in Latin prose, directed 
against the critics of his fallen tragedy of “ Ajax,” and the parasites 
of the fallen government of Buonaparte. The most interesting thing 
connected with this truly “ fratesca produzione,” (friar-like produc- 
tion) is its dedication, under the feigned name of Julio Richardo 
Worthio, to Mr. William Stewart Rose, the able translator of Ariosto, 
the admired of all that know him, who, says Count Pecchio, “ from 
his most gentlemanly character, his acquirements, and wit, deserved 
the homage of something more elegant and poetical than this 
satire.” 

In the advantages which Switzerland offered to the refugee Fos- 
colo, one, and a very material one, was wanting—it afforded him no 
opportunity of literary employment and profit, no market for his 
genius, now his only wealth. Some kind friends suggested that he 
might find this market in England ; and despairing of ever again see- 
ing Italy, he left Zurich for London, where, to the honour of our 
country, he was received with all the respect and sympathy due to 
his talent, and his political consistency and dignity. 

“ Scarcely was he arrived in London, when he was visited by the most con- 
spicuous characters of England. At Holland House he made the acquaintance 
of Brougham, Macintosh, Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Jeffrey, Hallam, and other champions of the Whig party. In this brilliant 
society he grasped the hands of the most celebrated English poets, Byron, Ro- 
gers, Campbell, Moore, who feted him ‘ come del bel numer uno.’” 


In the first months after his arrival, he was almost daily at Holland 
House. 


“ But Foscolo could not long continue this mode of life. Whoever is 
acquainted with English society, its formalities, and code of Chinese etiquette, 
will feel astonished how that society could tolerate him for nearly two years, or 
how he could tolerate that society. How could his harsh, screaming voice, his 
maniac gestures, his flashes of anger, accord with the cold, composed, frozen 
manners of the English gentleman of rank, conversing in a low tone of voice, 
without contradicting, but without ceding? How could he be a tyrant among 
men who will not be slaves? How could he satisfy his ee with those who 
are inflexibly haughty? No! He was a heterogeneous body in this society, a 
very antipode of habits and manners. Much more than our real merit, do our 
manners render us amiable and agreeable in our commerce with mankind, and 
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common thoughts expressed with grace and lightness afford more pleasure in 
society than flashes of dazzling genius—and those of Foscolo were lightning 
flashes with the thunder with them!” 


What follows is admirable :— 


“ Tt is, besides, imprudent for a stranger to endeavour to protract too long his 
presence with the circles of this measureless capital. Every celebrity is here 
fleeting. A new person is announced, sought after, gazed at as a lion, (and he 
is also called a lion,) but his apparition should be short. To refresh one’s fame 
in Loudon, to render oneself a new man, it would be necessary, at least every 
year, to discover a planet, or conquer a world, or write two or three good 
romances, like a Walter Scott. Otherwise, London is the great tomb of cele- 
brities. In this Pantheon lie, with a hundred others, the Catalanis, the Ros. 
sinis—Napoleon! Here the longevity of a celebrated man does not exceed a 
twelvemonth. Names and fames beat against and roll over each other as the 
waves of the sea that surround the island, As a prince succeeds, and causes his 
singe pad to be forgotten, so here, one lion succeeds and supplants another 
ion. It was, then, high time for Foscolo to retire to his cave. And besides, in 
the long run, what advantage could he derive from these societies? He con- 
sumed his time, (the only money he possessed) and it was incumbent on him to 
gain an honourable subsistence. His ee was indocile, and averse to 
every patronage. Could he who had disdained the diamond-studded yoke of 
Napoleon, submit to champ the bit of an obscure Mecenas? He retired, there- 
fore, to live with his books, in a remote part of London.” 


The spot Foscolo chose was South Bank, in the neighbourhood of 
the Regent’s Park, a spot which, by a whimsical affectation of fashion, 
certain English writers of the day—who never were, and never will 
be men of fashion—have delighted to ridicule, but which the elegant 
Italian, Count Pecchio, with a better taste and a feeling for its beau- 
ties, compares with these verses in Tasso— 

“ Tondo é il ricco edifizio ; e nel pid chiuso 
Grembo di lui, ch’ @ quasi centro al giro, 
Un giardin v’ ha, ch’ adorno é sopra l’uso 
Di quanti pid famosi unqua fioriro.” 

“ But,” continues his biographer, “‘ when I visited Foscolo in this retreat, in 
the spring of 1822, the Park was scarcely sketched out; aud this place was al- 
most a solitude, sprinkled here and there with small houses, like the cells of 
cenobites. I recollect that on first seeing that thick and lazy water of the canal, 
on which no objects float, save black coal-barges, I said to Foscolo, ‘ The Author of 
**'The Sepulchres” has done well to choose his habitation in the shores of Ache- 
ron.’ But when I saw the three girls who served him, I added, ‘ but the Author 
of “ The Sepulchres” has better taste than old Pluto; instead of the three Parce, 
he lives with the three Graces.” And, in fact, those \three young girls were so 
pretty and graceful, that it appeared that Foscolo, like a new Pygmalion, after 
describing the Graces in his Hymn, had given them life and animation. I often 
used with him the language of Mythology, because I knew he liked it. I spoke 
with him like a Greek of two thousand years ago resuscitated among us; and 
out of courtesy, I continue also in these memoirs to be prodigal of mythological 
imagery. Let this plead my excuse with my friends of the romantic school.” 


This is the very playfulness of wit; but the sober reader will 
scarcely avoid a smile and a sigh at this literary retirement, and at 
the idea that Foscolo, who could scarcely keep himself, should have 
undertaken the support of “ three Graces.” They did more than cost 
him money—they cost him a horsewhipping and a risk of his life. A 
Mr. Graham, who had acted some time as his secretary and transla- 
tor, became all at once desirous of sacrificing to one of the Graces— 
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and the poor poet was jealous of all three. A quarrel, an assault by 
Graham, and a duel, were the consequences. Ugo Foscolo stood his 
rival's fire with becoming intrepidity ; for himself, he fired in the air, 
protesting it was beneath him to aim at such a person as Graham ; 
and the duel was ended by the seconds, in a manner about as satis- 
factory as such things generally are.* 

Foscolo employed himself in his cottage at South Bank in writing 
articles for some of our most respectable periodical publications, for 
each of which, as Pecchio observes, he could obtain four or five times 
more money than the great Monti+ had been able to acquire in Ital 
by his immortal poem, the “ Basvilliana,” or than Foscolo himself had 
gained by his “ Jacopo Ortis;” an employment by which, as his bio- 
grapher also adds, he might have led a decent and comfortable life in 
England had he known how to keep the balance between the dare and 
avere; “but Foscolo, as we shall see, was ignorant of the science of 
finance, and lived after the fashion of thoughtless governments before 
the institution of representative bodies, who always made their ex- 
penses exceed their ordinary revenues.” 

The articles for the English reviews were for money—for fame, as 
he fancied, Foscolo continued on the banks of the Regent’s Canal 
the version of the “Iliad” which he had begun at Brescia. Of this 
translation, Pecchio thinks, he completed eleven books; but he never 
published more than two, the first and the third, which his biographer 
describes as energetic, faithful, and poetical. 

In 1820, Foscolo published in London his tragedy of “ Ricciarda,” 
with a dedication to Lord John Russell in this verse of Tibullus— 


“‘ Hoc tibi. Nec tanto careat mihi nomine charta.” 


Shortly after, he brought forth his “ Essay on Petrarca,” the most 
beautiful work he produced during his emigration in England. 

In 1823, by the advice of Lady Dacre, Foscolo undertook to give a 
course of lectures on Italian literature. By her exertions, united to 
those of Mr. William Stewart Rose, and some other distinguished lite- 
rary characters and friends, a very numerous and highly-cultivated 
audience was assembled; and a thousand pounds were put into the 
pockets of Foscolo, who was pennyless before he gave these lectures, 
and who had never in the whole course of his life been in possession 
of any thing like such a sum. (Here I must again find room for 
Pecchio’s admirable description and reflections.) 

“ But, alas! what is human nature! That which ought to be our fortune 
often produces our ruin. Thus was it to Foscolo with this money. Awaking 
in the morning rich, ail’ impensata, as if by a miracle of Aladdin’s lamp, these 
very riches were the origin of his future misfortunes, just as it happens so fre- 
quently in the tales of the Thousand-and-one Nights to those who suddenly 
bound from poverty to opulence. This money dazzled him, heated his brain— 
and among the many castles in the air he began to build, he took it into his head 
to purchase a piece of ground near to the cottage where he resided, and to build 





* It is worth while remarking, that this adversary of Foscolo, two years afterwards, 
a killed in a duel in America by another enemy, ‘‘less romantically generous” than 
the poet. 

t “ Monti,” says Count Pecchio, in a note, ‘once told me that he had sold the MS. 
of the ‘ Basvilliana’ for twenty Louis, Alessandro Manzoni gained still less by his 
tragedy, ‘ 11 Conte di Carmagnola.’ ”’ 
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on it a much larger house than the one he occupied, and to surround it with a 
spacious garden. And not only this, but seeing that the English speculated in 
houses, he undertook to build another house in the neighbourhood, which he 
was to let. When, on my return from Spain in August 1823, I went to visit him, 
I found him lodged in his new cottage with all the luxury of a Fermier-generai, 
promenading upon beautiful Flanders carpets, with furniture of the rarest woods ; 
with statues in his hall; with a hot-house full of exotic and costly flowers, and 
still served by the three Graces (1 believe, still more expensive than every thing 
else). 1 was struck with astonishment: I could not account for this theaivical 
change : it seemed to me a dream. I said to myself, Ugo Foscolo has followed 
the example of Dr. Faustus, he certainly must have made a bargain with the 
devil Mephistopheles. It cannot be denied, however, that he has good taste, and 
if he is not rich he deserves to be so; if all that [ see is only a vision, certes he 
merits the reality! But too truly it was all a vision! Little or nothing of what 
I saw was paid for, every thing belonged to his creditors; it was the palace of 
King Theodore, tapestried with pagherd, or ‘ 1 promise to pay.’” 


Having no arms to place over his gateway, Foscolo had put up the 
word “ Digamma,” on which Greek word he had written a learned 
dissertation, and gained, as he thought, a literary trophy. The “ Di- 
gamma cottage” was Foscolo’s Blenheim; but the name did not strike 
the apprehension of the ruralizing cockneys on their Sunday walks, 
accustomed to read as they go in that neighbourhood such intelligible 
inscriptions as “Ivy Cottage,” “Primrose Cottage,” &c. &c. The 
most puzzling style was “ Benvenue,” and as that was over the door of 
a little cottage also in South Bank, and signified a mountain in 
Scotland, they may have supposed “ Digamma” the name of some 
other mountain “ far abroad.” 

« Foscolo,” says Pecchio, “ soon began to perceive that it is greater 
madness to build a house on earth without money, than to build 
castles in the air.” His creditors became importunate, and the 
thoughtless poet was obliged to abandon his Digamma cottage, his 
flowers, the three Graces, “ ed ogni cosa pit cara.” He hid himself 
in a second floor “ of one of the hundred thousand houses that com- 
pose London ;” but even in this vast labyrinth he was not safe from 
creditors and bailiffs, and he was often obliged to conceal his name 
and change the place of his abode. From this time, his poetry was at 
an end, for— 

“ Lieto nido, esca dolce, aura cortese 
Bramano i Cigmi: e non si va in Parnaso 
Con le cure mordaci: e chi pur garre 
Sempre col suo destino e col disagio 
Vien roco e perde il canto e la favella.” * 


He was in this state, with his pockets empty, with his head full of 
accounts, and lawyers’ letters, and dishonoured bills, instead of verses, 
and his heart freezing with despondence, when Mr. Pickering, the 
bookseller, engaged him to edite the four great Italian classics — 
Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, and Tasso. This labour he was to com- 
plete in two years, and to receive six hundred pounds for it. Many 
men would have done the work and drawn the money without any 
very great expense of fatigue, but poor Foscolo even now loved fame 
better than money, and he was endowed, moreover, with what we may 
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call great literary conscience. He spent months on the critical dis- 
course prefixed to the “ Decameron” (the first of the four he under 
took); and as to the prelude, and his notes to the “ Divina Comedia,” 
there seemed no end to them. He, however, worked hard. The 
following passage I translate from Pecchio for more reasons than 
one :-— 

“ Meanwhile, under this unremitted labour, and these numerous causes of 
anxiety, his health gradually declined. Every day he grew thinner, and a dis- 
position to dropsy, the consequence of an affection of the liver, which had long 
afflicted him, began to show itself. Comforted by three or four friends, who 
alone visited him during the last two years of his life, he divided his time be- 
tween them and his books, scarcely ever going out of the house. And yet the 
undertaking did not advance so rapidly as his bookseller wished, Accustomed 
as are the booksellers of London to order a book as they would a piece of 
cloth—a pair of boots, Foscolo’s publisher could not understand how so 
much reading, so much meditation, such correcting and polishing of the style, 
were required for a commentary on Dante, when in England there are au- 
thors that improvise to the day whatever work the booksellers choose—(God 
knows what these works are when done!) So he was every day in Foscolo’s 
rooms, goading his sides—driving him on, as the ploughman does his ox when 
tilling. If Foscolo had escaped from his creditors for money, he had fallen into 
the hands of a not less exacting creditor of thoughts. But thoughts are no less 
rare and backward than money; if they gushed out like the waters of the foun- 
tain, they would also be as cheap as water.” 


We are now drawing rapidly towards the close of the stormy life of 
one who was indisputably a man of the highest genius. He had, 
several times before tried the quiet of the suburbs of our great 
metropolis—his last retreat was the neat little house at Turnham 
Green, mentioned in the introduction to these notices. 


“ Here he passed the last months of his life, studying, philosophizing, and con- 
versing with the few friends, who in his adverse fortune frequented him with 
more love than ever. With the exception of one or two Englishmen, the others 
were exiles like himself, who cheered him in his hours of repose, and surround- 
ed his bed during the last days of his malady. One among these visited him 
almost every day—the Canon Riego, brother of the General of the same name, 
the hero and martyr of the last ogre revolution. This most excellent and 
virtuous priest was enamoured of the fecundia and energetic soul of Foscolo. 
Every time that I spoke to him of his friend, he answered with emotion, that 
whatever might be certain persons’ opinion about Foscolo, in two years of con- 
tinual and most intimate intercourse, he never saw any thing but generosity in 
his actions—he never heard any thing fall from his mouth but moral and patri- 
otic sentiments—he never found him busied on any thing but his literary labours. 
Meanwhile the malady increased, until being no longer able to sit up in his 
room, he took to his bed—from which he never rose more! His danger was then 
announced ; and at this sad news all his old friends, who from forgetfulness or 
incompatibility of character had not seen him for many years, with that truly 
English generosity, even towards a foe who is falling, emulated each other in 
actively sending to inquire after him, and to offer him every assistance. Still 
fresh the shame excited by the abandonment and poverty in which the illustrious 
Sheridan had been left to die in London, all those noblemen who had appre- 
ciated the genius of Foscolo were this time more than ever prompt to run to his 
assistance. The friends who attended on him accepted only the slight sum of 
fifty pounds, which sufficed to pay the rent of the house and his humble fuveral. 
And, let it be said, in honour of the English nobility, they took more interest, 
and showed more generosity towards Foscolo, an exile, a foreigner, than his 
fellow-countrymen showed to Parini, when he died at home among them! In 
friendly emulation with each other, they all sent him presents: Lord Holland 
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offered his most precious wines, the Duke of Devonshire his rarest game; but 
the courtesy most deserving of notice is that of the proscribed wanderer, the good 
Canon Riego, who prodigalized every species of care and gentle attention. For 
this, on the 3rd of August, Foscolo wrote him (in English) a mayer letter, which, 
on the briuk of the grave, he impressed with the independence of his soul.” 


In this note, which equally bears the impression of the deepest gra- 
titude and most fervid friendship, Foscolo acknowledges the receipt 
of some books, biscuits, &c. from the generous Spaniard, but begs him 
to send nothing more. He speaks of the rapid increase of the dropsy 
—of Dr. Holland’s visit, and the approaching operation of tapping. 
He begs most earnestly that the Canon will recur to no living soul, 
be it man or woman, for further assistance for him. 

“ On the 10th of October, 1827, the morning of the day on which he died, he 
received the visit of an illustrious personage—his countryman, the Count “ae 
d’Istria, who was at that time in London, on the point of departing to assume the 
charge of President in Greece : an homage of friendship and esteem which that 
personage was anxious to render to the most conspicuous literary character 
among the modern Greeks. But Foscolo, already stupified by his disease, could 
no longer feel the comfort of that tribute of touching respect. 

“ Hlad Foscolo died with less courage and stoicism, he might have been taxed 
as with a rhodomontade in life, for that contempt and invoking of death he was 
continually heard to make. His courage did no¢ fail him, and ‘la mort qui est 
sans doute la plus remarquable action de la vie humaine,’ was certainly one of 
his most praiseworthy actions. He died as he had lived. Docile to the advice 
of his physicians, suffering from his pains, he intrepidly felt the dimming of the 
dear light of day: he spoke of death with the philosophy of Socrates and Se- 
neca: he spoke of the great mystery of the soul; and in these discourses, he 
went to sleep for ever!” 


Of his memory, of his character, what remains to be said? When 
Italy shall awaken to her former self, the name of Foscolo will be one 
that, of all in these later times, she will cherish with the most jealous 
homage and the most forgiving affection. Amidst his errors, his 
eccentricities, and his vices, a stern and high independence of soul, 
a deep and religious, though often an ineffectual, love for what is 
great and noble in this common world, lingered with him to the last; 
sometimes (though by uneven and fiery starts) exalting him beyond 
his frailties, and more often, at least, redeeming them. He was one 
of those wild and portentous characters that blaze forth from time to 
time, at once the produce and the type of great political changes. 
Of the same large mould of mind as Byron and Goéthe, he possessed 
the passions of the first without the deep and felicitous wisdom of the 
last. Hereafter, he will be regarded, not alone, but in connexion 
with his age; and will receive a pardon for his waywardness and im- 
petuosities by the same just rule which obliges us now to extend our 
indulgence to the servility of Racine and the duplicity of Machiavel. 

His funeral was quiet and modest, as suited his circumstances : 
followed by five friends, his body was interred in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Chiswick—thus verifying what he had predicted to his 
native island of Zante, even in his youth— 

“ Tu non altro che il canto avrai del figlio, 


O materna mia terra: a noi prescrisse 
1l fato, illacrimata sepoltura.” 
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PARTICULARS OF THE ASSASSINATION OF CAPO D’ISTRIAS. 


Napoli di Romania, October 25, 1831. 


Tue event that has just occurred here has caused a greater sensation than any 
other during the stormy period of the Revolution. The assumption, or the sus- 
picion of assuming arbitrary power, has been visited with the same penalty in 
this country now, as it was two thousand years ago, and George and Constantine 
Mavromichalis will be, I fear, names as much celebrated by the modern Greeks 
as were Harmodius and Aristogiton by their ancestors. 

Count John Capo d'Istrias was born at Corfu, where his family had, from an 
early age, been respected and possessed of em When the Russians were 
masters of the Ionian Islands, he rendered himself useful to them; and on their 
withdrawing, he returned with them, and so attached himself to their nation, 
that he never ceased to consider himself as a Russian. He held office under the 
Russian Government while the Greek Revolution was preparing to explode, and 
was the agent and engine by which the early events of it were managed. In 
1819 he paid a visit to his native island, and formed a connection with the 
“ Hetaria,” whose views he strongly favoured, but always with reference to 
Russian interests. When the Revolution under Ypsilanty burst out in Wal- 
lachia, and the Russians affected openly to disapprove of it, he also denounced 
and disowned its proceedings, though it was known that he was a strenuous 
promoter of its principles, and secretly connected with its agents. 

It is generally believed that he always looked forward to become its chief, 
when the Revolution was accomplished, to which his being himself a Greek, and 
his having the confidence and support of the Russians, emboldened him to 
aspire. He took no part, however, in their affairs till the struggle was over, and 
the independence of Greece was ensured: he then proceeded thither, and in 
January 1828 arrived at Napoli, in an English ship of war, and was recognised 
as the President and Chief of the Government. His coming was joyfully hailed 
by all, as the signal of peace and conciliation. Napoli was torn to pieces by the 
factions of Griva and Colocotroni. They both at once submitted to Capo 
d’Istrias. All the other chiefs followed their example; and his authority was 
acknowledged with the united esteem and good-will of all parties. 

His extraordinary influence was evinced in the very first act of his adminis- 
tration. He ewan a recommendation, that as the external enemy was now 
removed, and no longer to be dreaded, there was no farther occasion to retain 
arms for defence or aggression, and that they should be surrendered to the 
Government. - Such was the deference paid to his simple suggestion, that the 
whole population, as if by a spontaneous movement, brought in their weapons ; 
and the country that just before had been overrun wiih armed men, who 
exercised every act of pillage and oppression, at once became quiet and secure, 
and was passed over by travellers in all directions, with perfect safety. The 
lands which had belonged to the Turks, and were now in the hands of Govern- 
ment, were let out to the disarmed men, on the encouraging terms of their 
paying as rent 30 per cent. of the produce, and swords were literally turn- 
ed into reaping-hooks. Extensive schools were everywhere established, princi- 
pally on the Lancastrian system, and such was the apparent prosperity 
and sense of security in the country, that various foreigners speculated on vest- 
ing their capital in land both on the islands and the continent. Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, the Rev. Mr. Leeves, and several other Englishmen, took 
tracts of land in the vicinity of Athens, and some of them actually commenced 
building their dwelling-houses ; while at Napoli di Romania, and several other 
towns, whole new streets were laid down, on improved plans, and the country 
was beginning to rise, like a Phcenix from its ashes ; and in fact, a new coinage 
was decreed, having this just and appropriate device for its impression. In 
order to evince their gratitude to the man whom they considered as the cause of 
all this prosperity, the people proposed that a salary of 30,000 crowns a-year 
should be settled on the President. To their astonishment he declined to 
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accept it, and all his high qualities were now enhanced by the reputation of 
unexampled self-denial and dissnterestedness. 

In a short time, however, the real character of the man began to appear. He 
abolished the popular form of Government, and nominated a Council called 
Panhellenium, which was the mere creature of his will. The contributions he 
received from Russia and France were all expended in buying up and retaining 
agents to promote his despotic plans: all the Constitutionalists, who had 
periled life and limb in the storm of the Revolution, were dismissed from his 
confidence: Mavrocordato, Tricoupi, and others, were driven from the situa- 
tions of trust which they had filled; a host of needy dependents from the Ionian 
Islands were called over to supply their places, and they arrived, headed by his 
two brothers, Counts Viario ia Augustine. These men, though stigmatised at 
home by ignorance and incapacity, were now placed at the heads of important 
departments in Greece, and from that time the influence of the President began 
to decline. The people saw, or thought they saw, their country devoted only to 
satisfy the cupidity and ambition of these worthless Ionians, who were now 
called over to reap the fruits ofall their perils and sacrifices. Every place of 
profit was filled by a Greculus esuriens from Corfu or Cephalonia, and mur- 
murs and discontent soon began to spread among the disappointed people. 

To counteract the effects of this, a system of spies and informers was organ- 
ised. The mails were stopped by order of the Government, private letters were 
opened and examined, and in a short time the state of society in Greece became 
more beset with the agents of despotism than under the most oppressive and 
arbitrary tyranny. 

Just at this time, Prince Leopold was announced as the Sovereign of Greece, 
and the announcement was hailed with delight by a people now greatly dis- 
gusted with the government of the President. Le at first treated the report with 
contempt, and affected to disbelieve it: but when he found the fact was unde- 
niable, he assumed the semblance of the most disinterested patriotism, con- 
gratulated his country on the fortunate event, and declared himself still ready 
to serve it in any subordinate capacity. The difficulties and impediments 
which caused this project to fail are now known to have been all his own ex- 
aggerations or suggestions. The clamour raised about the boundaries was 
fomented by his agents, and the good easy King elect was deterred from under- 
taking the government of an unsettled country, where so many causes of anxiety 
awaited him. 

The President, now firmly fixed in his seat, seemed to think no farther dis- 
simulation necessary. He pursued his plans of establishing a despotic autho- 
rity, under the auspices of Russia, and thought there was so little occasion for 
further management, that he informed the Deputies who waited on him to pro- 
pose the calling of another National Assembly, and the establishing a constitu- 
tional Government, “ that they were not fit for liberty, and must not think of it.” 
The people now seeing their hopes disappointed, their long-sufferings and _ sacri- 
lices sett ss, and the authority of a foreign agent established among them, more 
despotic than that of the Turks, their discontent everywhere blazed out into open 
insurrection, both on the continent and in the islands. The Mainotes, the 
tHlydriotes, the Syriotes, the Poriotes, all concurred to throw off what they con- 
sidered an intolerable yoke, and every thing threatened the horrors of a civil 
war, even mere destructive than that of the Turks, from which they had just 
been freed. 

Among those individuals who had excited the strongest suspicion, and had 
incurred the highest resentment of the Government was the family of Mavro- 
michalis, the hereditary Governors of Maina. When the Greek insurrection 
broke out, Pietro Bey, a rude and venerable old chieftain, was a kind ot Sove- 
reign Prince in Maina. This region is a mountainous district among the snowy 
ridges of the Taygetus, like the Highlands of Scotland, and includes in it the site 
of ancient Sparta. Enjoying a feudal and almost despotic sovereignty here, 
Pietro and his sons, in their ardour for the liberties of their country, declared for 
the insurgents, though at the sacrifice of their own authority, and periled every 
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thing to advance the cause. One of his sons was killed in the contest, and when 
it was ended, the father came to reside at Napoli, with his remaining son Con- 
stantine, and his brother Giorgio, and was appointed a senator. The proceed- 
ings of the Government soon disgusted him: he joined the constitutional party, 
and became a — man. He attempted to return secretly to his own pro- 
vince, but the President, knowing and dreading his great influence there, caused 
him to be arrested, and he lay five or six months a prisoner in the dungeons of 
Itaphkalé. His brother and his son entered deeply into his resentments. They, 
too, became suspected men, were arrested, placed under the surveillance of the 
police, and were always watched and guarded by two armed men, who attended 
them wherever they went. 

On the morning of Sunday the 9th of October, they proceeded to the church 
of St. Spiridion, situated in the middle of the city, to attend, as they said, early 
service a little after daybreak, and were followed as usual by their guards, 
While standing in the porch of the church, the President arrived also with his 
suite, to attend divine service, and was entering that part of the church called 
the narthex, leaving his body-guards at some little distance behind him. In 
rere the Mavromichalis, they saluted him, and when he raised his hand to 
iis head, to return the salute, George drew a poignard which he had concealed 
under his capote, and plunged it into his body, while Constantine, who stood 
behind him, presented a loaded pistol and fired it close to his back ; the ball 
entered his side, and he fell instantly dead on the steps of the church. 

The assassins when they saw him fall, drew back amongst the crowd and then 
fled. George escaped unhurt, and proceeded to the hotel of the French Minis- 
ter, into which he made a forcible entry from an adjoining house, as the 
doors were not open and none of the family yet risen; and here he was closely 
followed by the guard who were placed over him. Constantine* was not so for- 
tunate; he was fired at and wounded by one of the President's armed attend- 
ants, who rushed forward after the assassination was committed, but not in time 
io arrest the murderers. He directed his flight to the upper part of the town, 
and made for some poor calanes inhabited by the lower classes. He rushed in 
among them wounded and bleeding, and threw himself on the protection of some 
poor women who lived there. They were inclined to shelter and conceal him, 
and it is probable he would have escaped among the number of partizans of his 
cause, but he was too closely followed by the attendant who had shot him. This 
man hallooed in the pursuit some .police agents, and they came on him just as 
he was endeavouring to conceal himself. They immediately dragged him forth, 
despatched him on the spot, and then drew his body to the public place of the 
Platanus, where they stripped it naked, and exposed it to the public gaze till 
midday. They then tied cords to the feet, and dragging it ignominiously after 
them through the town, they cast it into the sea behind the fortress of the 
Palamidi. 

Notwithstanding the remonstrance of the French Minister, all the formalities 
of the law were dispensed with, and Giorgio was tried by the summary process 
of a court-martial. On the 23rd he was brought forth to the glacis of the 
fortress in the midst of a vast concourse of spectators, who were agitated by 
various feelings. He appeared with his usual intrepid and undismayed coun- 
tenance, affirming his innocence of crime. Immediately however before the 
execution of the sentence, he declared to the priest who attended him that he 
knew he had committed a great sin before God, in embuing his hands in the 
blood of a fellow-creature, and then turning to the crowd, he recommended unity 
and concord in the most earnest manner, and trusted that his country would 
forgive him for the deed he had done, and then he would hope for the forgive- 
ness of God. A few of the crowd answered by execrations, but the great body 
remained in deep attention, and profound silence. The soldiers then fired and 
he fell dead on the glacis. 








* This same Constantine was one of the most civilized of the Greeks ; gentle and 
urbane ; a lover of whist and Europeans. 
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The agents of the police under whose surveillance he had been placed, were 
next tried as his accomplices. They were both convicted and sentenced, the 
one to a capital punishment, and the other to ten years’ hardlabour. Just, how- 
ever, as they were about to execute the first, he made some important communi- 
cations, in consequence of which his execution was suspended, and a number 
of persons were arrested on his disclosures. 

ou will now ask, perhaps, what kind of a Government has succeeded to that 
of the President, or what measures have been taken to prevent the anarchy and 
confusion to which every place is liable, but particularly such a country as 
Greece, from such an event. As the place where the assassination was com- 
mitted is in the centre of the town, the rumour of it instantly spread, and in a 
few minutes we all rushed into the streets, expecting every moment that an in- 
surrection and extermination of all the President’s party would succeed ; but 
prudent precautions were immediately taken by the military chiefs, particularly 
General Gerard, who showed great promptness, judgment, and activity. The 
military were instantly under arms; the land and sea gates were closed ; and a 
body of armed citizens were enrolled, who so effectually preserved the public 
peace, that in a few hours confidence was restored, the gates were re-opened, 
and the people entered and departed as freely as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened. This amenability to order and tranquillity is as creditable as it was 
unexpected in the turbulent people of this place. 

The next care was to appoint a Provisional Government, and to do this 
legally or according to the forms of the Constitution, was found to be a difficult 
matter, as no provision had been made for such an emergency by any former 
assembly. That at Argos did not confer on the Gerousia the right of nominating 
a Provisional Government in the event of the death of the Chief, but on the ex- 
isting Chief himself to provide for such an event, by appointing a successor, a 
thing which the late Chief did not do. The Gerousia, however, assembled, and 
disregarding the informality, issued a decree appointing a Provisional Executive 
of three persons, Count Augustine, the late President’s brother, as proedros, or 
president, Coletti, and Colocotroni. Of these, Coletti alone possesses in any 
degree the confidence of the public either for talents or integrity. His influence 
however against that of his colleagues, it is supposed, will be of little avail. 
Colocotroni, true to his character, was the mercenary and sordid tool of the late 
President, who appointed him Generalissimo of the Morea, and so gave him an 
opportunity of gratifying his avarice and private revenge; passions which he 
indulged without moderation or restraint: he has now attached himself, it is 
said, to the brother with the same blind subserviency. In fact the actual Ex- 
ecutive is Count Augustine. 

This young man was educated in Corfu for the profession of a lawyer; he, 
however, showed neither talent nor application, and was leading a life of idleness 
and inanity at home, when he was invited by his brother into Greece. On his 
arrival, General Church, who commanded in Acarnania, was compelled to 
resign, to make way for him, and the young briefless lawyer was actually ap- 

ointed to the chief command of the army of Western Greece. He showed, 
 oremncaat as little talent in the field as at the bar; he remained doing nothing at 
Lepanto, but increasing his own fortune whenever an opportunity occurred. He 
now thinks he has legally and by universally acknowledged right succeeded to 
the place of his brother, and affects all the authority of being himself the only 
Executive. He issues his orders without deigning, it is said, to consult his 
colleagues; he goes about surrounded by a body-guard of Souliotes, whom he 
has attached to his interests by bribes and promises; and he is supported by 
all the influence of Colocotroni, whose sordid views are gratified by receiving 
the same countenance from Augustine which he had from his brother. 

The day after his nomination, Augustine addressed a note to the Senate, signed 
by himself alone in quality of Proedros. He thanks them for the confidence 
they have reposed in him by his appointment, which he accepts, he says, “ not 
to leave imperfect the work of his brother, whose glorious footsteps he is de- 
termined to follow.” This language, it is said, was not very palatable to many 
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of the persons to whom it was addressed, though the majority are known to be 
creatures of his brother, and now devoted to himself. 

As soon as the news of the death of the President reached Hydra, the Depu- 
ties of the Legislative Assembly, to the number of sixty, immediately assembled 
there. They denominated themselves the ‘* Reunion Extraordinary of the De- 
puties Plenipotentiary at Hydra;” and they immediately appointed and dis- 
patched a deputation, consisting of Miaulis, Zaimi, and Tricoupi, to open an 
understanding with the Senate, which they earnestly requested. The Senate, how- 
ever, under the pretext that some expressions in their letter were not proper, and 
also that they as a body could not receive communications from private citizens, 
except through the medium of Government, returned the note to the Deputation, 
and enjoined them to depart from Napoli. It was considered injudicious to 
select for one of this Deputation Miaulis, who is actually lying under a charge 
of high treason ; and on board the ship which conveyed him, were many who 
were compromised men. This afforded the Senate a plausible pretext to reject 
the advances of their opponents, whose views and proposals were moderate and 
constitutional, and, in fact, were limited to the convoking a National Congress. 
The Deputation, after this fruitless attempt, returned to Hydra the same evening, 
escorted by an English corvette. 

Such, then, was the actual state of things here on the death of the President. 
The Government confided to an arbitrary and incompetent Executive, who 
seemed determined not to receive any offers of accommodation from the Consti- 
tutional party ; no¢ to grant an amnesty for political opinions, or even a suspen. 
sion from persecution ; no¢ to bury past events in oblivion; noé to call together 
a National Congress; in fact, noé to agree to any plan of conciliation, but un- 
compromisingly to proceed in the steps and act on the arbitrary principles of the 
old Government, which had already reduced the unfortunate country to such a 
state of disorganization. The Constitutionalists were, consequently, in conti- 
nued alarm, expecting every moment that attempt to exterminate them which 
the creatures of the late President openly threatened, and which probably they 
would have carried into execution but for the spirited interference of the three 
residents of Foreign Powers, who declared that if any hostile movement was 
made to that effect, they would instantly leave the country. From this odious 
and uncompromising spirit, nothing was likely to result but a renewal of scenes 
worse than those from which they had just been released, because they would be 
accompanied by all the horrors of a civil war, more inveterate and cruel than 
that of the Turks. 

The Executive, however, have adopted more wise and prudent views. The 
convocation of a National Congress has been agreed to, an early day appointed 
to verify their powers, and even some of the Deputies have arrived. The 7 y 
effects of this measure of conciliation have already become apparent; the Hy- 
driotes, Tiniotes, and Syriotes have abandoned their opposition, and even 
agreed to put on mourning for the late President; and the governors sent by 
the Constitutional party have retired and given place to those appointed by the 
Executive. Such is the happy result of complying with the reasonable demands 
of the eople. 

Nothing, however, is likely to give permanent peace to this harassed country 
but the appointment of some foreign prince, who to liberal and constitutional 
views will add the sanction of strong authority. I, in common with many others, 
was once an advocate for granting the Greeks the full and free exercise of self- 
government, without any external interference; but long residence in the country 
has convinced me that such a thing, for the present at least, is not only inexpe- 
dient, but indeed impracticable. Had even Capo d’Istrias conducted himself 
with prudence and liberality, he would have been a better President than any 
they could have selected from among themselves ; but no good could be expected 
from the government of a man who excited no personal respect, and who to the 
tortuous and intriguing policy of a Greek, added all the despotic principles and 
tyrannical conduct of a Russian. 
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THE PORTICAL AND LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE LATE 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


I am about to do what nobody has yet attempted—to give a view of the 
poetical and literary character of the late John Philip Kemble, as an author of 
plays, independent of his extraordinary reputation as an actor of them. The 
task has not been before undertaken, because nobody has possessed the means 
of performing it. How those means came into my hands may be told in a few 
words. Mr. Larpent died in the execution of his office of ‘* Examiner of all 
Theatrical Entertainments,” in the year 1824: he left behind him official copies, 
not only of all the dramatic productions he had himself read for the pope of 
recommending them to the licence of the Lord Chamberlain, but of all pieces 
which had undergone the inspection of his predecessors from the time the Act 
requiring that inspection passed in the year 1737. These, in conjunction with 
a triend, I purchased two years ago, so that we are now owners of the manu- 
script of every tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, or other dramatic representation, 
from the date of the appointment of the first Examiner until Mr. Colman came 
into office. Each piece is accompanied by an original letter from the Manager 
for the time being—Rich, Fleetwood, Garrick, Lacy, Harris, Sheridan, King, 
Linley, Lewis, Kemble, &c.—and what is more material is, that the copies of 
the productions themselves are sometimes in the hand-writing of the authors, 
not unfrequently corrected and altered by them, and generally with the passages 
or scenes to which the Examiner objected, marked or erased. Thomson’s trage- 
dies bear evidence of his latest revision : Garrick, in the earlier part of his bril- 
liant career, never sent a performance to the Examiner without minute correc- 
tions, and they serve to settle dates not hitherto ascertained. Foote, with all 
his apparent carelessness, wrote with his own hand whole acts of his most fa- 
vourite farces, and amended nearly all of them. Murphy employed an accurate 
amanuensis, but Sheridan has scribbled most unintelligibly over some of his 
pieces, and was good-natured enough (as the originals testify) to point the 
dialogue of other less-gifted authors. ‘The manuscripts include all Macklin’s 
productions, and, what is remarkable, three copies of his “ Man of the World,” 
in three different states of moderation, in the latest the severity of the 
satire having been sufficiently softened to satisfy the scruples of Lord Hertford. 
The earliest manuscript of this memorable comedy, therefore, presents it in a 
shape in which it has never appeared since it was first represented in Ireland, 
under the title of * ‘The True-born Scotchman.” The veteran’s autograph letter 
to Lord Hertford, justifying his work and soliciting the licence, is also fortunate- 
ly preserved with the play. 

Not a few of the productions in this collection have never been printed at all : 
some because their success on the stage did not warrant publication ; others be- 
cause the authors never meant to expose them to deliberate criticism ; a third 
class because the proprietors of the theatre bought the copy-right as well as the 
right of representation, in order that they might not be performed at other thea- 
tres: a fourth division of the manuscripts consists of dramatic entertainments 
for which a licence was refused, and the authors of only a few of these appealed 
from the decision of the Examiner to the public. In the whole, they constitute 
a collection of between two and three thousand dramas ; and with regard to those 
among them that have passed the press, the parts to which the Examiner object- 
ed have seldom been given, so that they illustrate very curiously and en- 
tertainingly the state of the stage for nearly an entire century. It is out of the 
question for anybody to pretend to write a history of theatres, actors, and au- 
thors, during that period, without resort to these authorities. 

It is in this way that I have become acquainted with the dramatic productions 
of the late John Philip Kemble:—I allude to such as may be considered 
original, and not mere alterations and revivals, most of which have been printed, 
as well as performed, and therefore require no notice here :—my attention will 
be principally directed to those upon which his literary character must be found- 
ed. Some of these were the productions of mere youth, but others, though un- 
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acknowledged, were written when his understanding had arrived at maturity, 
and it will be obvious that they ought to be measured by a different standard of 
value, He was born in 1757, and his first experiment of the kind was made in 
the year 1778, and his last in 1806. Mr. Boaden, in his “ Memoirs,” the design 
of which, throughout, seems full as much to establish his own importance and his 
intimacy with Kemble as to detail the events of his life, tells us that, in 1789, Kem- 
ble read to him “ the first act of a tragedy on Atheism,” as if this were an original 
production: Mr. Boaden was probably not aware that Cyrilj/Tourneur had pro- 
duced a play as early as 1611, called expressly ** The Atheist’s Tragedy,” writ- 
ten in many parts with great power and possessing strong interest. It was upon 
a revival and adaptation of this piece that Kemble was engaged in 1789. As it 
has never been reprinted, I will make a very short extract from the first act to 
show that it deserved the distinction Kemble was endeavouring to confer upon 
it. Old Montferrers is dissuading his son, young Charlemont, from going 
to the wars. 


‘ Mont. 1 prithee, let this current of my tears 
Divert thy inclination from the war ; 
For of my children thou art only left 
‘To promise a succession to my house ; 
And all the honour thou canst get by arms 
Will give but vain addition to thy name, 
Since from thy ancestors thou dost derive 
A dignity sufhcient, and as great 
As thou hast substance to maintain and bear. 
I prithee stay at home. 
Chari. My noble father, 
The weakest sigh you breathe hath power to turn 
My strongest purpose ; and your soltest tear 
To melt my resolution to as soft 
Obedience ; but my affection to the war 
Is as hereditary as my blood 
The very life of all my ancestry ! 
Your predecessors were your precedents, 
And you are my example. Shall | serve 
For nothing but a vain parenthesis 
I’ th’ honour’d story of your family ? 
Or hang but like an empty ‘scutcheon 
Between the trophies of my predecessors, 
And the rich arms of my posterity ? 
There ’s not a Frenchman of good blood and youth, 
But either out of spirit or example 
Is turn’d a soldier- only Charlemont 
Must be reputed that same heartless thing 
That cowards will be bold to play upon.” 








If Kemble read this to Mr. Boaden, as he could read it, no wonder he thought 
“ the expression (as he words it) nervous and exact.” [ Vide “ Memoirs of J. P. 
Kemble,” I. an I do not mean to say, that the whole of “ The Atheist’s Tra- 
gedy” is equally good, or that it is as fine as ‘* The Revenger's Tragedy,” by the 
same author (reprinted in all the editions of “ Dodsley’s Old Plays”) but that 
it is quite good enough to exeite the biographer’s admiration, especially as Kem- 
ble did not let him into the secret that it was not his own. 

On the authority of the Examiner's MSS. I am able to assign to Kemble two 
dramatic performances—an interlude in one act, and a comedy in five acts— 
which are not otherwise known to be his: the first was a very early effort just 
after Sheridan’s “‘ School for Scandal ” had been acted ; and the last a compara- 
tively late production, brought upon the stage in 1806, in the name of J. T. Al- 
lingham, but, in fact, the authorship of J. P. Kemble. “ The School for Scandal 
Scandalized,” was sent up by Tate Wilkinson for licence on the 3rd of March 
1779, and it is entirely in Kemble’s hand-writing: the second piece, a comedy 
in five acts, was written out by the Copyist of Covent Garden Theatre in 1806, 
but it is elaborately corrected and altered throughout by J. P. Kemble, and 
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Larpent in his account-books (now before me) enters it as ‘‘ The Legacy, or a 
Thousand Pounds Reward,” and as the work of Mr. Kemble. 

It is unnecessary for me to set out by giving a general character of Kemble as 
a dramatist and a poet (for he undoubtedly aimed at that distinction) when I am 
about to supply the means by which the reader will be able to judge for himself. 
Whatever might be his talents and skill as an actor, it will be found that his 
powers as an author were in no respect original or striking: on the contrary, it 
would seem singular that a man who has attained such extraordi fame 
as a player, should possess so little that can be called vigorous and imaginative, 
if our every-day’s experience did not prove that there is little in common between 
a distinguished poet and a distinguished performer. We may defy any man, 
in the whole range of our drama, from its infancy to the present day, to show 
us an instance of a great actor who was also a great author, or of a great author 
who was also a great actor. Colley Cibber was not more than respectable 
in either department: Macklin perhaps comes the nearest to an exception, but 
he was great only in one part, and great only in one play. Even giving Garrick 
credit for the character of Lord Ogleby, he was still as much below Macklin as 
a dramatist, as he was above him as a performer. 

{ shall examine Kemble’s dramatic productions in the order in which they 
appear to have come from his pen, and first his tragedy of “ Belisarius, or In- 
jured Innocence.” Mr. Boaden gives the date of the 29th of December 1778, 
as that when it was first produced; and he acknowledges that he “had never 
seen a line of it.” At this time Kemble was not quite two-and-twenty, and he 
had then been about two years an actor. 1 can show, however that “ Belisarius” 
was in existence, ready to be performed, and actually sent to London for licence, 
five months earlier. The MS. copy among Larpent’s plays has, at the end of it, 
a letter from Joseph Younger, then manager of the Liverpool theatre, requesting 
the licence, and dated July the 27th, 1778. The epilogue, which is also found 
with the MS. was printed among “ Fugitive Pieces, written by J. P. Kemble,” 
in 1780, with some slight variations. Mr. Boaden admits that, “later in life, 
Kemble bought and procured all the copies of these poems that came within his 
reach,” and thathe had given as much as I/. 11s. 6d. for an impression of them. 
I have seen him at a book-sale driven to pay five guineas for a copy, and that 
now before me cost more than four. Kemble was fond of a scrap of scholarship : 
he places “ coacta prodire” on the title-page of his poems: and in front of his 
** Belisarius,” he inserted a well-known quotation from the Satires of Horace— 
‘“‘Heu, Fortuna! quis est crudelior in nos,” &c. The tragedy was, no doubt, 
played at Liverpool before it was represented at York, on the 29th of December, 
1778, for the benefit of the author. The characters are thus enumerated :— 


BELISARIUS, VARRO, 

MARCUS. POMPONIUS, 

FLAMINIUS, PETRONIUS. 

MARCELLUS, OFFEIRAH. 

LIGARIUS. LUCRETIA. 

GRACCHUS. SOLDIERS——ATTENDANTS., 


Scene, Constantinople—Time, Twenty-four Hours. 


In the opening of the piece, Belisarius returns from his three years’ victories 
over the Parthians, attended by Marcus, an orphan, who had been sheltered and 
educated by him, and who had secretly married Lucretia, the daughter of Beli- 
sarius. Her beauty is thus described by one of the friends of Belisarius :— 


‘* And she has charms that well might warm the breasts 
Of frozen anchorites, and melt a heart 
Dead to a thought of aught that beauty gives— 
But in her beauty is enshrin’d a soul 
W hose virtues know to quell unrul’d desire, 
Implant respect and reverential awe, 
F’en in the minds of libertines profess'd : 
Not in the empire’s wide extended round 
Is there a maid who may compare with her 
'n sweet simplicity and unaffected grace.” 
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If we recollect that when this was written Kemble was a young man, let us 
recollect, too, that this was precisely a topic on which a young man would write 
best : ifthe above lines are sufficiently common-place, it is not youth only that 
was in fault. The Alexandrine at the close is the only instance of the kind in the 
tragedy ; so that we may presume it was not introduced, as our elder dramatists 
employed them, for sake of giving variety to the metre. The rival of Marcus is 
Flaminius, the favourite of the Emperor ; and by the usual method, a soliloquy, 
he lets us know that his object is to ruin Belisarius. He has an interview with 
Lucretia, in which she rejects him—not without tears: Flaminius exclaims— 


‘* Wound me not, sweet Lucretia, with thy tears!” 


And Kemble seems to have been fond of this figure of wounding with tears; in 
an after-part of the performance, Marcus says to the heroine— 


“« Tell me—but stop thy tears—they cut my heart!” 


Nor is this all; for Marcus having become jealous of Lucretia, he retires to a 
wood, and endeavours to dig a grave with tears— 


‘« Here on the earth, thou tortur’d wretch, remain, 
And shed salt tears, till they have worn a grave 
Where thou may’st lie, and think of love no more !”’ 


Some of the best lines are given to Lucretia, in Act II. after violence has been 
offered to her by Flaminius, and she has been rescued by Marcellus and Liga- 
rius. Marcellus advises her “ to seek the friendly couch,” and she replies— 


** No, sage Marcellus, never shall these eyes 
Be closed in slumber till my Marcus comes. 
I'll watch the course of every little star 
That hangs the firmament with twinkling light, 
And as the everlasting lamps decay, 
Compute the nearness of the morn’s approach : 
Then, when he peeps from out the blushing east, 
Under his opening eye-lids will 1 fi 
To meet my hero—lock’d in his embrace 
Danger no more shall shake my frighted soul. 
Flaminius then may do his utmost spite. 
Tyrant, beware! no more the galling chain 
Of bitter slavery shall vex the land. 
Revengeful Heaven has bared his red right arm, 
And, ever just, the God-like Marcus makes 
His delegate to scourge thy horrid crimes. 
He sends a father to protect his child !” 


Here we have “ under the opening eyelids of the morn,” in Milton’s “ Lyci- 
das ;” and in Act III. we meet with another imitation of a passage in the same 
poem— 

‘¢ The day declines—see where the sloping wheel 
Of westering Phoebus journeys down the skies.” 

I may take this opportunity of pointing out, towards the close of the tragedy, 
another, and a still stronger instance, of the same kind. Blind Belisarius is 
speaking, after having failed in his ambitious project, to which he had been in- 
cited by his Persian wife, Offeirah — 

** Though I were hidden o as the centre down, 
In virtue’s fellowship I still were light : 
Her smiles the murky ruggedness would melt, 
And bid the sun of comfort-giving hope 
Arise to gild the ebon brow of night.’ 


This is only an inflated exaggeration of — 
‘« Virtue could see to do what Virtue would,” &c. 


in “Comus ;” but it may be fairly urged that Milton himself had the thought 
from Spenser—“ Fairy Queen,” c. i. st. 12.— 


‘* Virtue gives herself light through darkness for to wade.” 
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The conduct of the story is little less than absurd. Marcus concludes that 
Lucretia is false, because she had given a ring to Ligarius as a reward for bring- 
ing the news of the return of her hashes and Belisarius believes the imputa- 
tion against his virtuous daughter on the mere assertion of Marcus. In Act IV. 
there is a sort of parody upon the scene in Act V. of “ Othello,” where the Moor 
kills Desdemona. Belisarius enters while Lucretia is asleep, and makes a speech 
to himself, which ends thus :— 


‘* Now, now! Oh, nature! weakness off! She dies! 
Lucretia. Who’s there ? 
Belisarius. Nay then, be quick my sword. 
Lue. My father! spare me! spare your child ! 
Beli. My child ? 
Ah, would thou wert not so, then thou might’st live. 
Luc. lam not, sure, to die? 
Beli. Thou art—thou art— 
Lue. What have I done that cannot be forgiven ? 
Beli. Oh, thou hypocrite,” &c. 





Ile is interrupted, just as he has raised his arm to strike. 

It will be thought that I have dwelt quite long enough on this turgid perform- 
ance; but | must quote four lines of the Epilogue, to show what self-delusion 
authors practise upon themselves.—Kemble gravely asserts, that in this tragedy 
he had striven “to follow nature,” or “ to copy nature,” as the Epilogue stands 
in his printed poems: I quote from the MS. before me— 


‘* These my objections to the bard I made, 
Before his ‘ Injured Innocence’ was rs 
W ould you believe it? says the senseless creature, 
* Madam, | always strive to follow nature.’ ”’ 


It would be too much to suppose that Kemble, at the age of about two-and- 
twenty, should write a good tragedy, and that he produced even a bad one was 
a proof of a laudable ambition above the profession to which he had devoted 
himself. We are without information, but it seems probable, that when “ Beli- 
sarius” was acted at York, Kemble took the part of Marcus himself, and that 
the character of the hero was sustained by Cummins, an older and very popular 
performer in the same company. 

The “ interlude of one act,” called “The School for Scandal Scandalized,” 
which was written to follow Sheridan’s celebrated comedy, when it was first per- 
formed by Tate Wilkinson’s company, places Kemble’s character as a dramatic 
author in a more agreeable point of view. It has never been before mentioned 
in connexion with his name, and Mr. Boaden was clearly not aware of its 
existence. As | have already mentioned, it was sent up to the Examiner 
of Plays, entirely in the very legible and gentleman-like hand-writing of the au- 
thor. That his character was then fixed may be, if somewhat subtly, yet reason- 
ably conjectured, from the permanency of the character of his hand-writing, which 
never varied during the last five-and-forty years of his life. ‘The School for 
Scandal Scandalized” is founded upon the celebrated “ Critique de 1’Ecole des 
Femmes” of Moliere, of which it is in several places a spirited and judicious 
imitation : the whole bears the stamp of good sense and acuteness. The princi- 
pal part of the dialogue takes place between the following characters, just after 
they are supposed to have returned from the theatre, where they have witnessed 
the performance of “ The School for Scandal :”— 


SIR SPARELY SPINDLE. MISS DIANA DELICATE. 
COLONEL MANLY. MISS SPRIGHTLY. 
TOBY. SOPHIA. 


The most objectionable portion is the opening, where two well-educated young 
ladies read a letter which an old maid had accidentally dropped, written by an 
Irish Ensign, and making a clandestine appointment. This incident was, how- 
ever, convenient, inasmuch as it let the audience at once into the character of 
Miss Diana Delicate, who, with the aid of Sir Spindle Sparely, a self-conceited 
pettt-maiire, was to vent her censorious criticisms on the comedy: the contrary 
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side of the argument is maintained chiefly by Colonel Manly and Miss Sprightly. 
The following extract will give a sufficient notion of the whole, especially to those 
who are acquainted with what may be fairly termed the original, by Moliere :— 


“ Miss Delicate. Do you think a woman of virtue ought to be seen at this comedy ? 

Col. Manly, My dear Ma’am, virtue does pot consist in grimace. Affectation in 
matters of this sort is more pernicious than in any other. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than that refined sense of purity that starts at shadows, indiscriminately calls every- 
thing indelicate, and gives a loose interpretation to the most innocent expressions. 
Believe me, they who are so scrupulously nice, so far from being esteemed people of 
real honour, by their mysterious on and over-acted innocence only draw on them- 
selves the eyes of a censorious world, that will narrowly examine every action of their 
lives, and be in transports to find the least crack in a vessel that was warranted sound 
and without flaw. 

Miss Del. Very fine! 

Sir Sparely. Quel sanvage ! 

Col. Man. I assure you I have very good reason for what I say. T’other night 
there were some ladies in the next box to me, who by the airs they gave themselves, 
frowning, pretending to blush, hiding their faces, and all without any apparent cause, 

ve rise to a thousand ill-natured sneers on their characters. They went so far at last 
that a merry gentleman at my elbow said, from Moliere, he was afraid their ears had 
monopolised the chastity of their whole bodies. 

Miss Del. Some hartshorn! I shall expire. 

Col. Man. Pray, Ma’am, don’t think I mean to encourage libertinism and licen- 
tiousness—no, 1 think there 's nothing in the world so amiable as innocence, nor does a 
lady ever appear so captivating as when in the bloom of a transient blush.’’ 


Throughout Kemble has made an attempt, not always unrewarded, to imitate 
the style of the comedy he was criticising. The catastrophe, (and such it is to 
Miss Diana Delicate,) is the delivery to her of the Irish Ensign’s assignation : 
she quits the room in confusion and dismay ; Sir Sparely Spindle follows her, 
and Colonel Manly and the two young ladies retire to supper, which is an- 
nounced by the servant Toby. 

Kemble also tried his hand thus early at farce-writing: but here his success 
was not greater than in tragedy. His humour is usually woefully heavy and 
sombre, with some violent efforts to be gay—not unlike his stage performances 
in Charles Surface and Ranger. His farce was called “ The Female Officer,” 
and Mr. Boaden tells us, that it was first performed at York on the 10th of April 
1779, for Mrs. Hunter’s benefit. The fact is, that it was written considerably 
earlier, and that it was sent by Younger from Liverpool for licence on January 
ist, 1778. No doubt it was represented in that town. Eight years afterwards, 
Kemble seems to have been on very good terms with this production, as he then 
brought it out at Drury Lane, under the new title of “ The Projects.” Boaden 
tells us, that it was then “coldly received by the house, and as coldly withdrawn b 
the Author.” Whatever he may mean by “ coldly withdrawn,” “ coldly received” 
is quite intelligible, and the reader will not wonder that such was its fate. The 
main incident is the same as in “ Three Hours After Marriage,” by Pope, Gay, 
and Arbuthnot: two lovers procure secret entrance into the house where their 
mistress resides, the one being concealed in a mummy, the other in a crocodile. 
The original of these contrivances is contained in an Italian drama. I should 
have mentioned, that the copy sent to the Examiner was written out by 
Kemble himself, who, as far as industry went, was seldom sparing. The dra- 
malts persone are these :— 


SIR ANTHONY ANCIENT. CHARLOTTE. 

BILLY FINIKIN, FANNY. 

TIMOTHY TAMARIND. SERVANTS. 

SPENCER. DRUMMER AND PORTERS. 
FREDERICK. 


At the back of this list is Colley Cibber’s prologue to his “ Injured Inno- 
cence,” which was made to serve the turn, with the addition of the four follow- 
ing lines, inserted by Kemble, which allude to the death of Foote in 1777, and 
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from which we may, perhaps, gather that “The Female Officer” was composed 
very soon after that event :-— 


** Alas, poor Foote! Be poisonous slander dumb! 
May never-fading laurels grace thy tomb ! 
With grief the bad, with joy the good could see, 
Virtue and satire were the same in thee.” 


The plot of the farce is this ; Charlotte, the niece to Sir Anthony Ancient, has 
three lovers—Spencer, whom she favours, Billy Finikin, a young grocer, and 
Timothy Tamarind, an old oil-merchant. Both the latter are encouraged by 
her father. Sir Anthony is a virtuoso, and a collector of curiosities, and Fini- 
kin and Tamarind get into his good graces by promising to give him, the one 
a mummy, and the other a crocodile. They, however, unintentionally affront 
the old gentleman, and being turned out of his house, they return to it under 
cover of the curiosities they had agreed to present. It is night when they 
arrive, and Fanny (Charlotte’s maid) amuses herself with them by pretending 
she is her mistress, and that she loves them both. They are surprised by the 
unexpected arrival of the old gentleman, and being unable to get out of their 
shells they run off, and he tumbles over them. Here the first act ends; but it 
includes also some love-scenes, of the usual kind, between Fanny and Frede- 
rick, who is Spencer’s servant, and who aids his master in his amour. In the 
second act Spencer disguises himself as a foreigner about to set out for Egypt, 
who wishes to see Sir Anthony’s wonderful collection before he departs; and 
Charlotte puts on the regimentals of a young officer, and escapes from her 
father’s house. Tamarind again obtains admission in a large trunk, pretended 
to be filled with old newspapers, from the reign of Elizabeth downwards, and 
Finikin impudently walks in as if nothing had happened. Charlotte enters 
under the name of Captain Pleasant, a suitor to Sir Anthony’s niece, who has 
come to chastise pretenders to herhand. Finikin and Tamarind relinquish their 
pretensions on the spot; but Spencer, throwing off his disguise, insists that 
Captain Pleasant shall resign his interest in Charlotte, and disclose the place of 
her retreat. This brings about the dénouement, and Sir Anthony, finding that 
Finikin and Tamarind only wished to impose upon him, gives his niece and her 
fortune to Spencer. 

At the close, Charlotte “ goes through the manual exercise,” which must have 
been very gratifying to the officers, &c. of the King’s Own Dragoons, who patron- 
ised Mrs. Hunter’s benefit when “ The Female Officer” was performed at York. 
The dialogue has about as little to recommend it as the plot; and as new jokes 
did not occur to the author, he satisfied himself, if not his audience, with old 
ones. For instance, in the first act, Sir Anthony and Tamarind enter, the latter 
reading a newspaper to the former :— 


** Tamarind (reading). ‘ The damage our fleet has received from the late bad wea- 
ther is very considerable.’ I wonder the Minister does not foresee these storms and 


revent their expensive consequences. [Reads] ‘ We have good reason to believe the 
French have taken—’ 


Sir Anthony. Eh, what? taken what? 

Tam. Alackaday, poor old England ! 

Sir An. I foresaw this. The House of Bourbon is leagued against us. We are all 
undone. What have they taken ? 

Tam. I'll read it again—‘ We have good reason to believe the French have taken 
umbrage.” Umbrage! Umbrage! Lend me your maps. 

Sir An. (aside) He’s very ignorant, but he’s amazingly rich, so every body will 
think him wise.” 

Perhaps the best scene in the farce is between the valet and the lady’s maid, 
when they are talking of marrying and settling in life. The following ode. 
of it, showing, if he did not feel them, that Kemble accommodated himself to 
vulgar prejudices :— 


_"* Frederick. Very well, but you must not be so warm on the side of the subscrip- 
tion for French Wit Soir 


Fanny. So you make no more words about the Italian Opera, I'm content. 
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Fred. 1 cannot give up that point so easily. Music, you know, is much in fashion 


ha Then I will not renounce the French comedians. 
Fred. How can you wish to patronise such creatures, Fanny ? such shadows of men 
who converse only with grinning and shrugging. Sallow, skipping monkeys, the very 
icture of their own frogs! If ever 1 catch a Frenchman within my doors I'll send 
fin back to his monarch an example of that pry on tree which I wish every honest 
lishman would treat the effeminate outcasts of his kingdom. 

‘an. Lord, Sir, if you go to that, the Italian gentry are not a jot better. The ladies, 
both in public and private practice, strip us of our wealth with the sole merit of a nim- 
ble foot and a shake in the voice ; and for the men, poor creatures, my disgust is not 
very particular, for every woman naturally despises them.” 


Dismissing this unfarcical farce, which the very best acting could hardly have 
rendered endurable, I arrive at a piece which places J. P. Kemble’s talents, as 
a dramatic author, in a more advantageous light. Between 1786, when he 
adapted, as he thought, “ The Female Officer,” under the title of “ The Projects,” 
for the London stage, and the year 1806, he seems to have done nothing in 
the way of original authorship beyond certain additions to Massinger’s 
“Maid of Honour.” His ordinary adaptations and alterations of dramas are 
scarcely to be taken into the account, however great the judgment displayed in 
them. In the season of 1803-4, Kemble, having purchased a sixth share in 
Covent Garden, transferred his services from Drury Lane, and became manager. 
The important change, by which he risked all the earnings of his professional life, 
appeared to wake his better faculties as an author, as well as to inspire him with 
new energies as an actor. How long before it had been in preparation I have 
no means of judging, but on January 4th, 1806, he sent to Larpent a comedy, in 
five acts, with the title of ‘The Legacy, or a Thousand Pounds Reward.” It 
will not be found with that name in “ The Biographia Dramatica,” for in the 
bills of the day, it had been altered to “The Romantic Lover, or Lost and 
Found ;” and it is also attributed, by Mr. Stephen Jones, to the eccentric Alling- 
ham. The fact seems to be, that, as was not an unusual practice, the real author 
borrowed the reputation of some other dramatist; for, as has been alread 
noticed, the Examiner's Account-book not only testifies it to have been the wor 
of Kemble, but the manuscript sent for licence was elaborately altered and 
amended by him. Notwithstanding the extraordinary and much vaunted inti- 
macy between Kemble and Mr. Boaden, the latter was not entrusted with the 
secret, and it finds no place in his “ Memoirs :” it is possible that Allingham 
had some hand in it. Had the comedy succeeded, as I really think it ought to 
have done, the truth would doubtless have been announced; but it was not 
heard of after the first night, it did not answer Kemble’s purpose to proclaim 
himself even joint author of a damned play. It need hardly added, that it 
was never printed. I will insert the principal characters and the efficient man- 
ver in which they were cast, and I will then briefly speak of the plot :— 


SIR MATTHEW MATCHEM ° . . . MUNDEN. 

PEERLESS : . ° . . . . LEWIS. 

WESTON . . . . . . . H. JOHNSTONE. 
TRUEBLUE . . . . . . . FAWCETT. 

DOUBLE . . . . . : . BLANCHARD. 
ZACHARY SEARCH . . . ° . . EMERY. 

LADY MATCHEM . . . . . . MRS. GLOVER, 

LADY FRANCES FRANKLY . . . . MISS BRUNTON, 
ANTONIA . ° . . . . . MRS. H. JOHNSTONE, 


One would think that such a list of comic performers would carry through 
almost any production ; and assuredly, that now before us is little, if at ‘al, 
inferior to some of the most popular comedies of Reynolds, or Colman. The 
fate of this piece turned upon a pivot—Emery’s part; and had that once 
taken, the result would have been many nights of applauded repetition. But 
the audience was dissatisfied with the extravagance of the notion, that a York- 
shireman should visit London, and expect to make his fortune by finding lost 
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goods, and answering advertisements for their restoration. Zachary Search 
appears in the middle of the second act, and gives Timothy Brisk (in a scene of 
good broad humour, the first part of which is entirely written, and the rest much 
altered by Kemble) the following account of the reason for his journey :— 


‘* You know, Tim, as my mother had nineteen on us—now the devil a one of the 
whole boiling can other read or write, except mysel ; and you seen I ha” rather given 
my mind to study, so I reads the Lunnun news as they takes in at the Pig and Whistle 
in our town. Now, Tim lad, I ha’ been amazed to find how careless your London folk 
be. One drops a pocket full o’ bank-noates—another loses a purse o’ guineas—one man 
loses his wife, and another his dog. Gold snuff-boxes, watches, rings, and diamond 
necklaces must lie about as thick as chaff on the barn-floor, and yet I never hears o’ 
none of them being found, though they tell people where they dropt ‘em, and sometimes 
offer money to ony one as will pick it up. Now, can you guess what I’m cum’d for?” 


When once the tone of disapprobation was given, it was kept up, and those 
who were present tell me, that the comedy was condemned for no other reason 
than a dislike to Emery’s part. If he could not reconcile the audience, who 
could? The other characters have some comic peculiarities. Sir Matthew 
Matchem isa poor, hen-pecked husband, under the most fortunate and blindfold 
delusion of being the happiest married man in the world. He is constantly 
labouring to make other people as happy as himself, and in the same way; 
while his young wite meets and counteracts him at every turn, and exercises a 
most ridiculous tyranny over him. He is guardian to Lady Frances Frankly, 
a sprightly, sensible, generous young woman of fashion, and his most earnest 
wish is to see her united to Peerless. The situation of Peerless is peculiar, but 
not improbable. His uncle has left him a large fortune, on condition that he 
marries a lady with 30,000/.; if not, the money goes to his cousin Weston. 
Being teased by every body, and courted by every body, Peerless is disgusted, 
and falls incurably in love with Antonia, the orphan daughter of Trueblue, an 
old naval officer. Trueblue returns to England im the first act, and afterwards 
finds that Antonia had left the house where he had placed her, in order to avoid 
the importunities of Peerless, fearing that they could lead to no honourable 
result. In fact, she seeks shelter with Lady Frances, to whom she was already 
known; and there Zachary Search, who had been employed by Peerless, traces 
her, and claims the thousand pounds reward, Peerless, in the agony of his mind, 
had offered. In the end, it turns out that the fortune of Antonia, by reason of 
her father’s prize-money, exceeds the amount required in the uncle’s will, and 
Peerless is united to her, while Sir Matthew succeeds in marrying his ward, 
Lady Frances, to Weston, to whom she had been long secretly attached. 

Such is the mere naked outline of a story, not without considerable interest, 
which is generally well sustained and pleasantly diversified. The character of 
Trueblue, though presenting no features of remarkable novelty, is strongly and 
spiritedly drawn ; and just enough of a romantic turn of mind is given to Peer- 
less to make him long for obstacles, and to be sickened by the obtrusiveness of 
mothers, who wish to recommend their daughters, and of daughters who do any 
thing but recommend themselves. I have already exceeded the space I thought 
it would be necessary to occupy with the subject; but I cannot avoid quoting 
some portion of the dialogue of this comedy, although every body must be aware 
of the difficulty of finding a portion that will stand well by itself, unsupported by 
the scenes with which it is connected. I have selected the following, partly be- 
cause it is good and lively in itself, and affords a good stage situation, and 
partly because Kemble has made in it a more than usual number of corrections 
and alterations, some of them arising merely out of the fastidiousness of author- 
per Sir Matthew Matchem, in a scene with Lady Frances, has been dwelling 
on his own domestic happiness, and earnestly urging her to consent to a mar- 
riage with Peerless : she laughs at him in return, and tells him :— 


‘« T really believe that feeling your own dreadful situation, you are malicious enough 
to wish to see all your acquaintance in the same dilemma, that they may not be able 
to join in the lau i; against you. Ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Mau. What! am I a laughing-stoek ? 
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Lady Fran. Be cool, be cool, or I shall be obliged to tell of you after all. 

Sir Matt. Tell of me! What, do you think there is an thing so terrible about 
Lady Matchem! Would she were here at this moment, that | might prove to you how 
much you wrong both myself and her ladyship. 


Enter Servant. 


Serv. Lady Matchem, to wait on your ladyship. 

Lady Fran. How fortunate, Sir Matthew! Introduce her this moment. 

[ Exit servant. 

Sir Matt. Lady Frances, my dear, this happens to be the most awkward circum- 
stance— 

Lady Fran. What, alarm’d? 

Sir Matt. No, no, not that. Hark! was not that her footstep? I had promised 
to transact some business for her in another quarter, and— 

Lady Fran. And what? 

Sir Matt. Her ladyship’s only fault is her violent attachment to me, and it makes 
her a little jealous sometimes, that’s all. 

Lady Fran. Oh! ha, ha, ha! Oh, jealous! Forgive me for laughing at you 
distress. Jealous! ha, ha! 

Sir Matt. Yes; so if you please, out of regard to your character, I ’Il just— 

Lady Fran. Youshall not stir a step, unless you acknowledge that you are ina 
most terrible fright. [He hesitates.] She is at the door. 

Sir Matt. 1 acknowledge any thing, only let me conceal myself. 

Lady Fran. [Standing between Sir Matthew and the door.] Will you ever talk 
to me about matrimony again ? 

Sir Matt. Never, as | am a married man ! 

Lady Fran. So, so, you are coming to ror senses. ‘There—run there—I will 
protect you from all danger; while you are under my roof, you are in safety. 

[ Spoken with a tragedy air. 

Sir Matt. Oh, what pleasure do I renounce on your account. To be deprived of 
Lady Matchem’s conversation is to me an irretrievable loss. [Goes Lehind a commode 
and appears listening from time to time. 

Lady Fran. Console yourself, you will not be out of the sound of her ladyship’s 
delightful voice. 

Enter Lady Matchem. 

Lady Match. Ah, my dear Lady Frances, how do you do? I need not ask though, 
for you iook divinely. Ah, my dear, you are happy, you have no foolish old husband 
to teaze you to death as I have. 

Lady Fran. Hem! hem! [ Aside to Sir Matthew.] 

Lady Match. You can have no idea how troublesome mine is— 

Lady Fran. Hem! hem! poor Sir Matthew! [aside.] 

Lady Match. You have a very awkward cough. 

Lady Fran. Very—’tis more distressing than you can imagine. 

Lady Match. I have sent him to his banker’s—a journey I make him take pretty 
often, I assure you he looks very interesting to me, when he has a pocket-book in 
his hand, and I am kind enough often to show him off to the best advantage.” 


The situations in the comedy are, in fact, good throughout; and after the sur- 
feit of French dramas we have had, if “The Legacy” were brought out at the 
Haymarket, and only reasonably well acted, I cannot think that it would be 
unsuccessful. The difficulty would, of course, be to get it reasonably well 
acted ; for who is there now to succeed such performers as Munden, Lewis, 
Fawcett, and Emery? When the piece was damned at Covent Garden, it was 
not heard more than half through, and Kemble was not a man, in a case of this 
kind, to attempt to stem the tide of public opinion. After this experiment, he 
gave up dramatic composition ; but he little imagined, in the latter part of his 
life, that he should leave behind him a young female of his family (to say 


nothing of her acting) of such original and inventive powers of mind as to bid 
fair, in dramatic poetry, to go beyond all that her gifted relatives have done in 
the imitative art. 
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HOW TO LIVE WITH CREDIT. 
(ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


** Credite, posteri.”” 
“« Felix qui rerum potuit cognoscere causas.”” 

No man was better known in the fashionable world than the Ho- 
nourable Howard Dalrymple. Connected by blood with some of the 
best families in England, he was admitted into the first circles, and 
admired for the elegance of his manner, the refinement of his style, and 
the brilliancy of his conversation, which was, however, for the most 

t, every-day language in holiday attire, rescued from the oppro- 
rious charge of common-place, and just short of actual wit. No 
man knew the world and its ways better, because no man had studied 
them more closely. He was all things to all men, and yet was gifted 
with that desirable tact, that whether soliciting the ‘atiiées of a dust- 
man, or claiming the attention of a Duke, he was to the one affable 
without condescension, and to the other familiar without imperti- 
nence. He was a handsome man, and greatly admired by the sex. 
His bonnes fortunes were numerous, but his discretion and honour 
unimpeachable. He was the best dresser in town, drove the best 
horses, was a member of the best clubs, spoke well in‘ the House, 
(for Howard was in Parliament,) played high, and paid all debts of 
honour with the utmost scrupulosity, and yet the Hon. Howard Dal- 
rymple only possessed an income of 250/. a-year. This was as well 
known as himself; and how he contrived, year after year, to live at 
the rate of 5000/. per annum, became every year more astonishing. 
Yet he did “carry on the war” to the last; and it was only after his 
somewhat sudden decease at the close of last year, that the “ means 
by which he lived” were discovered. Howard was not a marrying 
man. He said he had too much regard for the sex to deprive all of 
hope by bestowing himself on one. He had made his will, leaving his 
library and papers toa favourite nephew. This legacy, when collected, 
was found to consist of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, “ Almanach des 
Gourmands,” “ Racing Calendar,” “ Hoyle and Matthews on Whist,” 
a few political pamphlets, and a quantity of letters, written principally 
in very lady-like characters. All these the legatee burnt, except one 
packet, addressed to himself: this he rescued from “ the devouring 
element,” as the newspapers say, and, after a perusal, deemed the 
contents so excellent, and so replete with moral instruction for the 
rising generation, that he has graciously confided the autograph of his 
uncle to our care and publication. The name, of course, is disguised, 
but the élite will at once detect the original of the portrait. 


“MY DEAR DIGBY, Albany, January 1830. 

“T HAvE remarked with much satisfaction the disposition you have 
evinced from infancy to become a distinguished character. I like 
originality and talent, and am the more delighted when I see it in 
you, as I can turn it to advantage, and render you, from my own ex- 
perience, not only my successor in the exclusive world, but my 
superior. Should you, however, feel any scruples (absurd though 
must they be) as to adopting my principles, and treading in my path, 
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I give you full liberty to make my instructions as public as possible ; 
and for two reasons —/irst, that the world may revere the able system 
by which my life has been regulated; and secondly, that my code, 
being widely diffused, may offer encouragement and emulation to 
many young and promising scions of fashion; and perhaps a sect may 
arise in after-times, who, under the name of Dalrympleites, will hand 
down my name and rules of life to an admiring and grateful posterity. 
« Political economy has long since decided that me are 
divided into producers and consumers ; and when it can be proved that 
a man is a producer, he has a right to exact from society an equivalent 
for what he produces. No man has produced more than myself, and 
no man, therefore, has had a right to expect and exact more from 
society. You will ask, how does a man of fashion produce? Sus- 
pend your admiration for awhile, and I will 
‘ A round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of life; what plans, what modes, 
What general principles, what well-laid schemes, 


(Forsuch proceedings you will read of here,) 
] have laid down and followed.’ 


“It is true that your ‘man of mode’ does not sully his ideas or his 
fingers with dirty trade or polluting manufactures; you do not see 
him east of Temple Bar, (I think I am right in my appellation of the 
locale) buying and selling ‘ goods,’ as they are termed; you do not 
find him ‘ sweating under the eye of Pheebus,’ in the harvest field, nor 
shivering over the fallows in the depth of winter, unless it be after a 
hare or a woodcock; he does not wear his brain with coining new 
inventions, or introducing new materials of trade. ‘Pah! my very 
gorge rises’ at the thought. But if he does not toil in commerce, 
labour at trade, or fatigue himself in ‘ business,’ he is not the less a ‘ pro- 
ducer. He rises about twelve o'clock, and lounges over his break- 
fast, letters, newspapers, and dressing, till three o’clock; and by thus 
remaining at home lessens the number of idlers who throng the streets 
in the morning and obstruct the way of the busy. Thus he is pro- 
ductive of convenience. His dress, which fits, really fits, one of the 
‘ first order of fine forms,’ gives éclaé and business to his tailor—pro- 
duction again! The tie and material of his neckcloth give eminence 
to his haberdasher—produce again! The make and extraordinary 
lustre of his boots confer immortality on his boot-maker—more pro- 
duction! His hat is unique, his bijouterie recherchée ; and thus does 
he not only encourage trade in proprid persond, but, by creating a 
rivalry amongst the men of his caste, he helps all his ‘sufferers’ to 
secure fame, business, and fortune. Is not this the noblest Fy: of 
produce? He walks out; if he pause at a shop to admire for a mo- 
ment, that tradesman isa made man. If he pronounce his fiat on the 
build of a britchka, happy is the maker thereof—ready shall he be to 
meet the Saturday's demands of his artificers, and joyous in the very 
presence of the tax-gatherer. He says ‘the last new opera is divine,’ 
and crowded houses ensue. He admires the last new novel, and six 
editions follow, He levels his glass at a belle rolling by in a tonish 
carriage, and she becomes the ‘lovely and fascinating Miss 
of ‘The Morning Post, —‘the graceful and accomplished débutante of 
the season,’ of ‘The Court Journal.’ If this be not production, the 
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word is a juggle, and Adam Smith may be despised, Ricardo for. 
gotten, Sadler be shelved, and Malthus be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. 

“ Society, then, must pay this class of producers, these élite of the 
nation, these models for imitation—these, the ‘ glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form—the observed of all observere,,—men who, by their 
manners and taste, ornament whatever spot they honour with their 
presence, and are perpetually productive. 

“ IT come now to the details of the system of political and individual 
economy which I have maintained in my own person, and which 
appear to me unimpeachable either in fact or morality. 

“ Every distingué represents, in the sum total of national wealth, a 
certain capital, whose value is proportioned to the physical qualities 
with which nature has endowed him, and to the moral qualities 
called forth by education. As these merits are more or less deve- 
loped, so we may divide the class of ‘ exclusives,’ of which I am treat- 
ing, into three; viz.— 

“Ist. That class to whom society owes a capital of 100,000/. or 
50004 a-year; 2nd. that class to whom society owes a capital of 
50,0002. or 2,500/. a-year ; 3rd. and last class, to whom society owes a 
capital of 25,000/. or 1,250/. a-year. But as I shall only refer to class 
number 1, of which I was a distinguished member, it will be necessary 
to remember that the two others are, in all calculations, to be taken 
in the proportions of 25 and 50 to 100. 

“ This premised, we lay it down as an axiom indisputable as any of 
Euclid’s, that a man ‘ comme il faut’ of the first class is a creditor on 
society for 5000/. a-year; and | will say, that he is an injured indi- 
vidual if he spend one sixpence less; he is the victim of the society 
in the midst of which he dwells, and it is a false delicacy on his part 
to economise upon this revenue. 

« My aim, my dear nephew, is to teach you the true and honour- 
able mode of collecting the income in question, and I believe I may take 
some credit to myself for being the first man who has reduced the 
theory to practice, and made a digest of the laws. This will con- 
stitute the first part of my instructions, and may be called the < art 
of running in debt.’ This ‘art’ necessarily superinduces another, 
which will be my sequel, ‘ the art of making creditors wait :’ and this 

latter art is to be understood thus :—if a man ‘ comme il faut’ repre- 
sents a capital of 100,000/. this capital is the strict limit of the claim 
he has on society. This is the exact measure of his conscience, and 
the man who would transgress these bounds, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing a scoundrel. He must, in honour, incur no debt be- 
yond 5000/. a-year. I would make the excess felony without benefit 
of clergy ; but within that sum he may legitimately make his creditors 
wait. 

“ But now to my digest, my code, my Pandecta Dalrympleiensia.” 

“ Ist. Of a man ‘ comme il faut.’ Do not think that every man is 
qualified to become a man ‘ comme il faut. Before any individual 
commences this career, he should devote himself to a profound con- 
sideration and estimate of his capabilities and endowments, and scru- 
tinize deeply, and without self-love, all his qualifications, whether of 
nature or education. He must be deeply imbued with the truth of 
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that divine precept yyw ceavroy.. Upon calculation, I do not think 
that im our mighty population, the proportion of men ‘comme il faut’ 
of the three classes is as one in 1500, nor of the élite of those classes 
mere than, one in 5000; and I draw this conelusion,—that, my income 
was derivable at about the same ration, that is, that 500 persons con- 
tributed 1/2 each annually to my support, which is not equal to three 
of the low and vulgar coin, nominated farthings, (usually pronounced 
‘ furden’) per diem from each individual. 

* Now | will suppose that you have not a stiver of real income. 
You wish to know if you belong, legitimately, to this class of creditors, 
You must then submit to a severe examination, which will bear on 
the following points. 

“ Ist. Physical qualities. 

“ 2nd. Education. 

“ 3rd. Disposition and character. 

“This examination is of the most vital importance. Distrust 
yourself: beware of neutrality in your scrutiny, and self-love in en] 
decision, or else the consequences will be fatal—it will be the high 
road to a prison. Rather fear than excel in your qualifications. 
Remember, there is an examination before a man is admitted to law, 
divinity, or medicine, and why not to a pursuit so distinguished as 
that which I profess? Do not therefore confer your diploma on 
yourself upon a light or preliminary catechism, or society will de- 
mand, and with usury, on your repose and liberty, the 5000/. a year 
which you have had from it, and which it will only pay to a ‘ sujet 
distingué, from whose endowments and talents she expects com- 
pensation. 

“ Physical qualities —A man ‘comme il faut,’ who is without money 
or estate, ought to be richly endowed by nature. On this head I 
have a multitude of novel ideas to communicate, which have never 
occurred to any of the moralists and philosophers my predecessors. 

“ Property has been hitherto ill-defined by the laws, and its do- 
main is really very different from that usually assigned to it. The 
law tells you, that property is moveable, and stationary ; and narrow- 
minded persons have made it dependent on the possession of a greater 
or less number of acres; of plate, furniture, gold, silver, ‘ goods and 
chattels ; thus, in their limited system, estimation, credit, and educa- 
tion, are contingent on a measure, a weight, and an inventory. No- 
thing can be more fallacious than this theory. The fact is that, in- 
dependently of these elements of property, which I do not deny have 
their due value, there are others infinitely more real and incontesta- 
ble: for instance :— 

“From twenty-five to forty years of age ;—height, from five feet 
ten inches to six feet ;—thirty-two sound and white teeth ;—a con- 
stitution of iron ;—digestion of an ostrich :—broad shoulders and 
narrow waist ;—full and curling whiskers ;—fine eyes. 

“ These, I term real and substantial property, and moreover pro- 
perty, which is our own by nature, not to be taken from us by any 
decree of law, nor any caprice of man. These qualifications, whic 
are born and must die with us, form a large share of the claim which 
the man ‘ comme il faut’ has on society, and his conscience will in- 
cur no reproach if he values his property as follows :— 
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“ From twenty-five to forty years of age, ought to stand all over 
England, but particularly in London, for . .  . £5000 
“ Height, from five feet ten inches to six feet ‘ ; 3000 
“ Thirty-two sound and white teeth. Meg , 1000 


«“ A constitution of iron . . . : : 3 4000 
“ Digestion of an Ostrich. , : . : . 2000 
* Broad shoulders and narrow waist ’ : . L 8000 
“ Full and curling whiskers. : ; : . . 1500 
“« Fine eyes . : > . ; " , 7 1500 


“ Total of the natural property representing a capital of £26,000 

“ What economist can dispute this valuation? I estimate the items 
at the lowest possible standard, and I know there will be many who will 
think | have underrated some qualities and forgotten others, but | 
was always a moderate person. 

“ Education. Moral qualities. — All born out of the working 
classes receive some sort of education. 1 divide education into two 
kinds. 

“ 1, Education by books. 

“ 2. Education by the eyes. 

“ Education by books supplies but few recruits to the ranks of the 
‘ comme il faut. It supposes individuals who are studious, who know 
French like Voltaire, Latin like Cicero, Greek like Thucydides, and 
all the dialects of the earth like Dr. Bowring. These men are 
learned in mathematics, and profound in astronomy; they are exact, 
to a letter, in a quotation, or in a date of history; a barbarism 
gives them a fever, an illogical deduction the cholic, and an anachron- 
ism the cholera. Of what use are such? They are but the rats of 
science, who live on the great man’s crumbs. They dwell in a tri- 
angle, dine on a proposition, sup on a problem, and sleep on the solu- 
tion. Telescope in hand, they contemplate the stars as their theatre, 
and go to an evening party with the constellations, having Jupiter 
for their friend and Venus for their mistress. A pair of slippers, a 
Welsh wig, and a penny loaf, are sufficient for such drones. 

“ The education of the eyes is the most fitting for men ‘ comme i 
faut, and is now in the most general use. This education presup- 
poses that a man has had some prior instruction. He can read, 
write, and cipher. Knows the names of most sciences, the places 
where they are taught, and the appellations of the eminent persons 
of the day. He has acquired a certain collection of words habitually, 
is aware that Cicero was an orator, Virgil a poet, that Ovid had a long 
nose, and that Horace was short: that Seneca was a moralist, Per- 
sius wrote squibs which nobody reads, and Juvenal was a jolly fellow, 
who, when too old to enjoy life, satirized it. He must remember 
that Titus Livius is verbose, Sallust energetic, Tacitus profound and 
concise. This is more information of ancient authors than half the 
great talkers of the day know. The man ‘ comme il faut’ must know 
by sight all the great personages of his day, and have their names 
‘ familiar in his mouth as household words ;’ he must be a member of 
a crack club; be known himself to every body; he must become a 
critic in cookery, and a judge of horseflesh; he must have travelled 
sufficiently to dia that Paris is the capital of France, and. that 
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Athens is not in Yorkshire ; he must have acquired some smattering 
of modern languages, and be sufficient of a geographer to know what 
countries his wines come from. The sum of an education thus ac- 
complished, may be estimated as a capital of 24,0002, which, added to 
the sum for his natural qualifications, makes exactly half the claim on 
society of ‘ un sujet distingué.; 

« Disposition. A man’s character is made up of spleen and live- 
liness. What is termed a bad temper arises solely from mismanage- 
ment in the control of our spleen and our suavity. Let us suppose 
these to be divided into the following proportions :— 


Spleen , . . . 50 in the 100 
Suavity : ; ‘ . 50 in the 100 
Total . er 0 ‘ . 100, representing the 


whole disposition. 

“ Now let it be clearly understood, that if, during the day, you dis- 
pense your spleen and suavity indiscriminately ; if you allow them to 
be developed by sensations, emotions, or surprises, it must follow 
necessarily that you will sometimes be splenetic when you should 
smile, pa smile when you might legitimately be splenetic. All the 
secret of true discretion in obtaining a reputation for a good or bad 
temper, consists in the able management of your spleen and your 
suavity. Have them both at command, in packets of equal propor- 
tions. The suavity you should distribute to all who approach you. 
From the instant a living soul is with you, say and do all the 
pleasantries in your power: the instant he leaves you, and you are 
alone, you may give vent to all your spleen in soliloquy. By this 
method you will contract a habit of being agreeable to all the world, 
and will acquire for yourself a reputation as a man of admirable wit, 
and a temper (pour ainsi dire) unruffleable—a most incalculable 
attraction and advantage. Your physiognomy takes its hue and 
adaptation from this habit of hilarity. Your mouth learns the true 
and joyous smile, which fixes its abode there at the due hour, and 
constantly exposes to human eyes sixteen of your two-and-thirty 
teeth, white as ivory, and valuable as gold. This, however, can only 
be attained by long study, aided by resolution. It must not be a 
caricature visage, with one side smiling, and the other in sorrow, or 
in anger, but your face must be one integral smile, undivided, 
irreproachable, irresistible ! 

“ As to the spleen, that must be expended on yourself alone, and 
when alone. Curse and swear at your ease in bed ; scold when alone 
in a coach, or a dark street at night ; and if the fit comes on you, quit 
your society, however fascinating, and, taking a lonely promenade, 
give vent to your vexations and your d—ns out of mortal sight or 
mortal ken. 

“ In estimating the character at 100, you must regulate yourself 
by this tarif. The happiest dispositions are those which receive from 
nature 100 parts of suavity, and who, as a necessary consequence, 
laugh even in their sleep. The most untractable characters are those 
who have from nature 100 parts of spleen, and they scold even whilst 
they dream. The medium is the fifty of each; but note carefully 
that there is no man comme il faut possessed of Jess than the mean 
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proportion. If you are gifted with this juste milieu, or exceed it in 
the more desirable half, your temper, with prescribed management, 
will become the ne plus ultra of amiability, and you will represent by 
this alone a capital of 50,0007. Thus :— : 


“ RECAPITULATION. 
“ Natural Endowments . ‘ ‘ d . £26,000 
Education . . . ‘ é ; . 24,000 
Disposition ‘ : " d ‘ ‘ 50,000 





£ 100,000 





“T think I have now fully established the real property I mention- 
ed, and I trust, my dear nephew, you possess and see it with the 
same eyes. It is a reality which no stretch of law can deprive you of. 

“ Borrowing.—I could unfold much in this division of my treatise, 
but without fatiguing you with my own individual modes, I will give you 
a narration, too full of interest not to be recorded, and which, I will 
add, mutatis mutandis, gave me the idea of reducing my modes to a 
practical digest. It has been said, and is said, and must ever conti- 
nue to be said, that loans are the most productive sources of credit. 
It was the loans of Mr. Pitt which raised this country to the state of 
prosperity which it now enjoys, and in France the loans of the Minis- 
try have elevated the funds to God knows what! These two examples 
are sufficient to prove, as a primary principle in public and private 
affairs, that the best system of finance is founded on this axiom— 

“The more we borrow, the greater our credit.” 


Would you have other examples? look at Spain, which always has 
been, and always would be borrowing; Portugal is similarly disposed ; 
Russia is always anxious for a loan, and Naples has no other depend- 
ence. What succeeds with a nation cannot fail with an individual; 
and the truth of this is evident from the facts I am about to narrate, 
and which I know, from indisputable authority (my relation, Lord M.), 
gave to Pitt the idea of his celebrated scheme of finance. 

“ The memory of the interesting Schneider is still green in the 
valleys of Switzerland. I will relate the tale, if it be only to remove 
the last few scruples in your breast (if indeed any remain) regarding 
loans. 

*“ Schneider was an inhabitant of the Canton of Underwald, and 
descended from a good Swiss family. His father had been very for- 
ward in opposing the oligarchies of certain Cantons. This man, a 
born democrat, asserted that the Helvetic constitutions were perfect 
farces, and that it was not reasonable that the aristocracy of a small 
canton should exist beside the democracy of another. He wished to 
see the whole united in one, and that the laws, imposts, and rights 
of one should be common to all; and he dreamed of some grand pro- 
ject of levelling the mountains of Switzerland with the social contract 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau—but it was impracticable. He expended 
a great deal of money on his scheme and then died, leaving his only 
son but a volume on Constitutions, handsomely bound, gilt, and de- 
corated with the arms of the different Cantons. 

* The son, thus disinherited by the democracy of his father, was 
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naturally well endowed and had been well educated: he had made a 
sort of education of the eyes, similar to that which I have above de- 
scribed. To this he united a delightful disposition, which was cer- 
tainly worth the 100,000/. capital of the man comme il faut; but young 
Schneider had not this cash in his pocket. As, however, he had a name 
known and esteemed, he was welcomed at the best houses in the canton. 
Although it was vaguely reported that his father had left him no for- 
tune, yet it was not for a moment suspected that all he inherited was 
the volume on Constitutions. 

“ The system of loans came as suddenly into the head of Schneider 
as did attraction to the brain of Newton; and with the holy zeal 
which is usually elicited by a new discovery, he proclaimed to the 
world that he wanted 2000 rix-dollars, for which he would pay inte- 
rest at five per cent. and the principal in six months. This loan: 
raised, his way was clear before him. His manners were so good, 
that a banker of his acquaintance, of the firm of Frey & Co. offered 
him the assistance he required; and he received in exchange from 
young Schneider two bills of the date agreed on, which he consigned 
to his pocket-book. 

“ Having achieved this sum, Schneider resolved to live honestly 
and honourably. He limited his expenses, and pretended to talk to all 
of his regulated way of life. He was thought amiable and trustworthy: 
his father, he said, had bequeathed him very little, but aided by some 
trifling negotiations he had in hand, he hoped to be able to make both 
ends meet at the end of the year. This modest and unassuming con- 
duct was soon noticed, and in three months the youth was known 
throughout Underwald as the ‘ interesting Schneider.’ 

“ However the bills were coming to maturity in the pocket-book of 
Frey ; but two months before they were due, Schneider had received 
from another banker, the wealthy Freuler, spontaneous offers of ser- 
vice and money. He of course accepted them, having extended this 
Joan to 3125 rix-dollars, which he thus disposed of :— 
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RIX-DOL. 
‘“‘ Expenses for the first quarter . . ° . 1000 
Payment of two bills given to Freyand Co. . 2000 
Interest for six months on 2000 R.D. .. ° 50 





3050 
Interest for six months on 3050 R.D. 75 





Total 3125 

“ Thus successful, Schneider considered himself henceforward (and 
his genius was not deceived) as master of the capitals of Switzerland ; 
but his ambition did not reach to that height, he only desired to live 
with comfort and be useful to his country. Frey, the banker, had 
not the least uneasiness concerning Schneider's bills; but the youth 
was desirous of profiting by the two months which he had before him 
to place his credit upon a stable foundation, and to give it certain 
success. He went to Frey, and told him that five per cent. was a 
heavy interest to pay, and that if he could agree with M. Frey as:to 
the immediate taking up of the bills, he would do so with pleasure, 
on having discount. ‘Ah! ah! M. Schneider, you know bueiness, I 
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see; nothing is as discounting one’s own paper— or—that. is the 
true eiyihion tt ating But if it at all interferes with your — 
—*Not'atall{ but I will accéde on one condition only,—‘ Name it,’ 
—*If you want money at any time, you must come to me for it, —. 


‘ " 


dent for some time to change his lenders, which he contrived yery. 
skilfully to manage, so as to extend his credit all over Switzerlan 

This took three years to effect, after which time he was compelled to 
refuse the offers of money made to him—upon principle. It will be 
understood, that during these three years he was actually 12,000 rix- 
dollars in debt, exclusive of the interest at five per cent. But this 
was’ nothing—his credit was established. He had limited his ex- 
penses to 4000 rix-dollars per annum; and if he lived sixty years, he 
calculated that Switzerland and he would be quits—at least, that his 
country would have paid him his debt of 460,000 rix-dollars, which, 
by the admirable tenor of his life, he would have returned to it with 
usury. In fact his conduct was exemplary. As a merchant (for he 
was one, as he had accounts open with all the first houses in Switzer- 
land), his punctuality and exactness were extreme: he kept his own 
books, and by double entry. Every night he struck his balance, and 
carried his cash-box up into his bed-room. His bill-book was a model 
of precision and method. He held nothing more sacred than his sig- 


nature, which was never protested. He made a rigid vow never to. 


exceed his revenue by a stiver, and he kept his pledge sacredly. His 
probity also trembled at the idea of exceeding the little civil-list which 
he had drawn up for himself on his country. As a social and worth 

man, he was quoted in the Canton. He had built a delightful villa, 
where he had a library, dining-room, parlour, and spare bed-rooms. 
All the skill of Swiss horticulture was displayed in his garden, to 
which belonged a small farm, whence he supplied his household wants. 
As a moral character, he did good to all around him; he established 
schools of agriculture and industry—a memorable example, and which 
two benefactors to Switzerland, Fellenberg and Owen, have since re- 
newed with so much success. As a religious man, Schneider fulfilled 
all the duties of a Christian ; and refunded in alms to the poor a por- 
tion of his capital, amounting to at least 4000 rix-dollars. Finally, as 
a political character, he made his exact returns of household; paid 
all due imposts ; and at every public meeting, spoke conformably to 
the interests of the Canton, and voted according to his conscience. 
But Schneider did not conceal from himself, that his station as a man 
thus drawing on his country for his capital, carried on for fifty years, 
would occasion at his death a check to the national wealth of Switzer- 
land ; his honest heart was therefore occupied with devising means of 
producing: it was not enough for his feelings that he left to his. fel- 
low-citizens a great example of the power of credit, he wished also to 
create, or improve, a branch of national industry, and for this purpose 
determined to travel. His attention was arrested by the Valley of 
Gruyeéres, and he remarked the beauty of the cows: he observed their 
independent lire in the midst of fat pastures; he inquired and learned 
fromthe herdsmen of Bulle that the herbage of Gruyéres so. aided 
the udder’ of the cows, that they produced six times the usual quanti- 





“Schneider had played his cards adroitly; but he thought it, pru-. 
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tied of" He saw that their products, varied with the, seasons; 
that In‘spring they would yield twenty-four pints of milk each, cow, 
twelvé'in’ summer and six in autumn; whilst fitting economy, sug- 
gested that he shduld forbear to milk during the three months.of 
winter. Schneider undertook the management of a flock, and, from:his 
abundant — conceived the glorious thought of that, celebrated, 
cheese, which ‘the Old and New World now consume with delight, un-, 
der the distinguished appellation of Gruyéres cheese. Soon herdsmen | 
and cattle filled the fertile vale, and making cheeses occupied all 
the inhabitants. Thus did Schneider pay his debt to his country, or 
rather was entitled to draw upon it for a double, or even triple capital; 
and’ thus, too, he rendered the universe tributary to a humble: valley 
of Switzerland ! 

« Ought he now to have felt a shadow of a shade of a scruple 
of drawing on his country for his allowance of 4000 rix-dollars an- 
nually ? Assuredly not. Thus then the excellent Schneider saw his 
end and bankruptcy approach without perturbation. As he died 
with a clear and unsullied conscience, he was desirous of declaring 
with his own lips his honourable failure, and not leaving to the syndic 
the care of calling his creditors together. He employed the last 
days of his exemplary life in putting his house and cash-books in 
order ; and having cast up all his accounts and adjusted his balances, 
he found that he owed 389,722 rix dollars, inclusive of interest for 
fifty years, and his creditors were upwards of three hundred. He 
assembled them on the 4th of January 1720. They were ignorant 
of Schneider’s intentions, but such was their regard for, and con- 
fidence in, this excellent person, that not one of them was absent from 
the convocation. Schneider was conveyed in his bed to his hall: 
his bill book on his left hand, his cash journal on his right; and a 
ledger before him. His creditors being all assembled, he began by 
apologizing for the weakness of his voice, which no longer allowed 
him to be heard as distinctly as he could wish: he then endeavour- 
ed to collect himself, and spake in the following words :—‘ Gen- 
tlemen, the great book of life is about to close on me; my account 
current has been open for upwards of seventy years. It is not for 
me to settle the balance of that debt; that is reserved for the Most 
High, who keeps the register of our actions. I behold him already 
prepared to make terrible additions to the immense sum already 
entered, and I tremble to learn the amount of the debt which will be 
made out against me. (At this touching exordium, upwards. of 
300 pocket handkerchiefs were extracted from upwards of 300 
pockets, and applied to twice as many tears flowing from twice as 
many eyes.) The old man continued: ‘If I cannot arrange my 
account with my Maker, he has at least left me the courage and 
strength necessary to settle with each of you. This is my entry 
book: you see it is arranged alphabetically: it corresponds with the 
folios of my ledger beside it, which is methodised according to the 
customs of business, and in which each of you will find the sum due 
to him,’ (fresh tears, great sighs and groans.) ‘ You would be 
wrong, gentlemen, if you thought that, as in usual balances, there 
was an active and a passive balance,’ (a movement of attention); ‘in 
that case it would be only an inventory similar to those you have so 
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frequently seen, when the credits and debits are struck out to leave 
the surplus to direct or indirect heirs. Alas! I have only to offer 
you a passive balance, (Motion of surprise.) ‘Do not expect to 
receive thirty per cent., twenty per cent., ten per cent. of what is 
due to you; you will receive nothing—positively nothing.’ (Ex- 
pressions of amazement amongst the 300 and upwards.) 

«“ «My father the democrat left me nothing but a volume of Con- 
stitutions; yet I had to live—it was necessary. I conceived the 
great idea of credit. 1 discovered that it was founded on the fidelity 
of paying arrears. I have been a proof of the justice of this fact. 
If you have the least doubt of it, I beg of you to cast your eyes over 
my accounts, in which I defy any one to detect the slightest error, | 
am ata loss to know which you will most admire, my discovery or 
my moderation, when you reflect that I could have drawn on all the 
capitals of Switzerland, and that by my exactitude in paying up the 
interests which I drew from your chests, I could easily have enlarged 
my bankruptcy to twenty times its present amount. You may assure 
yourselves that it does not exceed 389,722 rix dollars, of which, thanks 
to my skilful administration, the division is in nearly equal propor- 
tions amongst you. I made it my duty up to these my last moments 
so to manage my loans, that at this hour the sum _ borrowed is 
from as many as possible, and they the richest of the land. And 
what, let me inquire, my creditors, is this loss when compared with 
the admirable system of finance which you will now be able te 
present to your Country? I, wretched mortal, am condemned to be 
a bankrupt; but our Country dies not, and its immortality will solve 
the sublime problem of credit! Yes, gentlemen, a country may 
borrow on indefinitely, because it lives on to an indefinite period. 
Let Switzerland pay the precise interest of her debts, and then there 
is no reason why she should not some day absorb all the capitals of 
the world. Can you think that any one of you would have paid too 
dearly for this discovery even by a million of rix dollars? You may 
see that by this an inexhaustible source of prosperity is open to 
peaceful Helvetia, by my example, and it would be ridiculous to talk 
to you of my Gruyéres cheeses. Were I to expatiate upon the good 
I have done, I know that I should end by proving that you are all 
my debtors, and I prefer separating from you with the soothing idea 
that we are quits in the fullest extent of the word. I have served 
as an example to the rich; I have aided the poor. I have only moved 
some of your immense and torpid capitals to introduce them into 
channels in which they may find full occupation. I have begun the 
levelling those mountains of gold which it has pleased fortune to 
surround us withal. She was blind, and I, to use a characteristic ex- 
pression, have performed on her the operation for the cataract.’ 

«“ This discourse, so unexpected, produced in the minds of the 
assembled creditors sentiments of ecstasy and admiration. Each 
merchant, as a token of respect and gratitude, deposited at the foot 
of Schneider's bed the last bills which that worthy citizen had ac- 
cepted ; he offered a pen, and each signed his acquittance. After 
putting all these bills in a packet, he raised them in his hands as if to 
show them to the world, and yielded his last breath, crying—* Com- 
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merce of Switzerland, hail the standard of credit!’ To parody the 
words of a celebrated poet— : 
¥@a * With dying hand, above his head 
“ He waved the bills, then sunk in bed, 
_And shouted victory! 
Credit, Sirs, credit! wide and wider ! 
Were the last words of ‘ worthy Schneider.’ ” 
“ It is unnecessary to add that the most eloquent of the creditors 
d a small subscription from each to erect a monument to the 
noble Schneider, which was unanimously complied with, and Schnei- 
der was interred without pomp at Bruning, which divides Underwald 
from Oberland. It was there, on leaving Sarnen and coasting along 
the lake, that Mr. Pitt saw the tomb which covers the mortal remains 
of the ‘ interesting Schneider,’ on which was the inscription: 


“ Der ENTLEHNER.” 
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Or the ‘ Borrower,’ The peculiarity of this epitaph attracted the atten- 
tion of the embryo statesman. He questioned the guide, who told him 
the whole of Schneider’s story word for word. When he arrived at 
the part—‘ I, wretched mortal, am condemned to be a bankrupt, but 
our Country dies not, Pitt, as though wonder-stricken, continued to 
repeat the words ‘but our Country dies not,’ with perfect enthusiasm. 
He ordered his horses without being able to assign any other motive 
than repeating ‘our Country dies not,’ which he reiterated the whole 
way from Sarnen to Downing Street. It was rumoured he was mad 
until he realized those famous loans with which England made war 
against Europe, conquered the Indies, subdued the colonies, and 
overthrew Napoleon, who would still have been living and on his 
throne if the inventor of Gruyéres cheeses had never existed, 

“Tt was from this outline of Schneider's life, progress, and death, 
that I formed my own elaborate drawing, which I believe without 
conceit I may affirm was replete with all that could give effect and 
finish. My own picture was certainly well made out, in good keep- 
ing, fore-ground clearly defined, colours justly blended, and the frame- 
work worthy of the gilding which was perpetually renewed. It is not 
worth while to detail my progress ; Ye and others remember me as 
I was, and therefore my advice will only be wanting, and not my 
history. 

“ Meditate day and night on the story, beautiful and simple as 
it is, of Schneider, and deduce your own inference. He was moral 
and economical, a philosopher—a citizen in the best sense of the 
words, and skilful in pecuniary matters to a point beyond or below 
which rectitude cannot exist, ‘ ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum,’ 
—as Moore says in his ‘ Little’s’ Poems.” H. T. R. 
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GARRICK CORRESPON DENCE,* 


Tne pleasure of philosophizing is much greater than the pleasure 
of reading philosophical reflections, and the satisfaction of making 
diseoveries exceeds the satisfaction of having them made for us. » It 
is this feeling which renders a collection of letters, to or from persons 
of eminence and notoriety in the world so extremely fascinating. © It 
is not a matter of mere curiosity, or ifit be curiosity there is an espe- 
cial and philosophical motive which excites it. Letters, as letters— 
merely the lively prate of pen-loving gossips, are often highly amus- 
ing, but there is a much greater degree of amusement in them when 
they are written by, or addressed to persons of mind, merit, and dis- 
tinction. ‘ Every public character, and especially when talent has 
been the instrument of publicity, is a thing for speculation, a source of 
Sepa ang thought; and nothing opens to us the mind of an indivi- 

ual more yore are | than epistolary correspondence. Scarcely one 
person in a hundred writes a letter without having something of in- 
dividuality developed in it. There is not unfrequently more of cha- 
-racter shown in a letter than in conversation. In letters, a man is off 
his guard and yet on his guard,—he is off his guard as respects the 
public, he is on his guard as respects the individual to whom his let- 
ter is addressed. Ifa man writes a book, he may not have one rea- 
der; if he writes a letter, he is tolerably sure of one reader, and he 
prepares himself accordingly. There is more heart in a letter than 
in a book, and men can, if they will, put themselves into a tremendous 
passion with the pen in their hands. Letters are the medium be- 
tween the formal study of book-work, and the slovenly slip-slop of mere 
talk, chatter, or prate. There is just enough art not to destroy na- 
ture, and just enough heart not to be smothered by artifice. In this 
second volume of Garrick’s Correspondence we find an increasing in- 
terest of topic and a fuller developement of character ; and in spite 
of all that may be said by those whom Garrick disappointed, or by 
those whom the world disappointed in Garrick’s line, we are bound to 
acknowledge that he was an amiable and intelligent man. His very 
vanity, which abounded, superabounded in him, was a developement of 
his amiableness. He loved the species and therefore he enjoyed the 
applause which the world lavished upon him. He seems to have been 
in good-humour with the world throughout the whole course of his 
ing life, and when he met with troublesome people, and it was his 
ot to meet with many such, he regarded them as the exception 
rather than as the rule of humanity. This is a refreshing sight: for 
ordinarily, such is the irritability of the species, it is the practice of 
human beings, when they meet with troublesome people, to fly into a 
tremendous passion with all the world, and to talk about retiring from 
a troublesome world to the society and confidence of a select few, 
who are complimented as being the only rational and intelligent per- 
sohs on the face of the earth. It was not so with David Garrick; he 
was in love with the world, and could say 


*“ How sweet ’s the love that meets return !” 





* The Private Correspondence of David Garrick ; the second and concluding 
volume. 
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for the world was in love with him. He had much to hurry and 
much to worry him, for he was at once monarch and minister, sove- 
reign andjsecretary. If there be any business more perplexing and 
weanying than another, it is that of manager, so called, like ducys,¢ 
npn lueendo, because he has to do with a set of creatures who will 
not be managed., The world has been told before now that, Garrick 
was fond of praise: to be sure he was, or he could never haye gained 
so much applause. The world has a great deal of discernment ;. it is 
not indeed an intellectual being, but it is an animal of most marvel- 
lous sagacity, and it never long gives its applause to those who do not 
deserve or do not appreciate it. There is not one man in a thousand 
who knows how to manage the world so well as David Garrick did ; 
and having read through these entertaining volumes, we can now ap- 
preciate and understand a saying, which we have often heard, viz.— 
“ As deep as Garrick.” His was not a superficial craft like Jacob 
Bunting’s, who was always boasting himself to be a man of the world, 
but without pretence he had the world at his fingers’ ends. In these 
volumes we have the world, as it were, doing homage to his genius— 
the world of fashion—the world of wit—the professional ant the, un- 
professional world. There are three ways by which the world may be 
won, and ruled, and rendered subservient to a man’s interest, by ge- 
nius, by conduct, by business. Garrick was a man of genius, a man of 
conduct, and a man of business, and we may add, that he was a phi- 
losopher in all but talking about it. We see by the volumes of his 
Correspondence, now submitted to the curiosity of the public, how 
completely he was devoted to his profession, and how dexterously he 
rendered his tastes subservient to his interests. When a man makes 
money his object, he may get it; when he makes popularity his object, 
he may get it; when he makes eminence in his profession his object, 
he may attain that too:—but the remarkable merit of Garrick was, 
that he obtained all three objects. He enjoyed the world as a man 
of the world, he was successful in it as a man of business, he was 
eminent as a man of genius. His Correspondence, therefore, is pecu- 
liarly valuable, as illustrating all this. His letters, and the letters of 
his correspondents, may be studied as some of the happiest illustra- 
tions of that dexterity with which he fought his way through life. 
He was conscious of the possession of great powers, but he had the 
wisdom to know that great powers might be a great curse without 
good management, and accordingly we find from his letters and their 
topics, and his dexterous manner of handling those topics, that he 
was always alive to the necessity of caution and diligence. One of 
the most valuable lessons, that a man of genius can give, or that a 
youth of genius can receive, is, that success in life depends not on 
what a man’s talents will do for him, but on what he does with his 
talents. Many are the men who, because they can do any thing 
with their talents, will therefore do nothing with them. We have 
an illustration in the volume now before us. In a letter from Mrs. 
Clive to Garrick, the following sentence occurs. 


“ Every body is raving against Mr. Sheridan for his supineness; there never 
was in nature such a contrast as Garrick and Sheridan.” 


There never was, and nature seems to have brought them together 
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to demonstrate 'the:contrast and to‘display it more strongly: One of 
Sheridan's letters, in this collection, contains a pleasant and accurate 
exhibition of Sheridan's self. It occurs among those of uncertain 
date, most appropriately. 

“ T have been about finishing the verses which were to have followed you to 
Althorp every day since you left town; and as idle as such an employment is, I 
have been-diverted from it by one thing or other, still more idle than rhyming, 
I believe I shall give up all attempts at versifying in future, for my efforts in 
that way always bring me into some foolish predicament; what I write in a 
hurry, I always feel to be not worth reading ; and what I try to take pains with, 
1 am sure never to finish.” 

Is not this Sheridan all over? If talents could do anything for a 
man who would do nothing with his talents, they surely must have 
done something for Sheridan—but they did nothing for him but ex- 
cite the pity and admiration of the world. 

This second volume of the Correspondence is interesting, from a 
number of letters trom Hannah More. It is a pleasant and pretty 
contrast for the present generation to regard this eloquent theologi- 
aness in earnest correspondence with the manager of a theatre, dis- 
cussing with all gravity and intense interest the minutia of stage 
management, and the particulars of acts and scenes, and prologues 
and epilogues. Her letters are lively, voluble, and womanlike, but 
not equal to Mrs. Montague’s, nor to Lady Spencer’s, whose letters, 
by the way, are very short, as though she knew that she could never 
write one long enough, and therefore never attempted to write a long 
one. 

There is some interest in the endorsements with which Garrick has 
marked some of his letters: these show the man’s character, and the 
very fact of endorsement is an illustration of the business-like habits 
of the great actor. All the world has talked of Garrick’s love of 
praise. The following is a specimen. 

“ Mr. Pitt to Mr. Berenger.” 

* Friday, one o'clock.” 

“ Lady Hester and Mr. Pitt hope Mr. Berenger is better, and return him 
many thanks for his obliging good offices with Mr. Garrick. Inimitable Shak- 
speare! but more matchless Garrick ! always as deep in nature as the poet, but 
never (what the poet is too often) out of it. Continue to give us your good 
offices if you like to be truly thanked, or your friend to be truly admired.” 


On the back of the note. 


“ The note on the other side I received from Mr. William Pitt, and it is in 
his own hand-writing. Ricuarp Berencer.” 

In Garrick’s hand-writing. 

“ A note from Mr. Pitt, to Berenger, about me—having, at his request, acted 
Macbeth. Rich and exquisite flattery !” 

Has not Garrick opened to us, not indeed the source of, but one 
strong impulse to persevering diligence in his profession? The appe- 
tite for praise, where it exists thus strongly, calls forth diligence as 
much as, perhaps more than, the appetite for food. 

In our notice of the first volume of this interesting Correspon- 
dence, we recollect differing in some point from the editor of this 
work, and we differ from him again as to a note which he has ap- 
pended to avery striking part of the Correspondence. It appears 
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that towards the close of Garrick’s life, an anonymous slanderer, 
imitating the blustering arrogance of Junius, and writing under the 
name of Curtius, attacked the English Roscius in one of the daily 
papers, and with an affectation of candour, by no means unusual with 
such apes, he sends a private letter to announce his intention, and to 
give Mr. Garrick an opportunity of exculpating Himself. Garrick 
answers the puppy at full length, and in the course of his answer 
says — 

“Twill honestly assure you that I had much rather have your praise than 
your blame.” 

On this the editor remarks :— 


“ Nothing on earth ever more astonished me than such a declaration from 
such aman. A ruftian writes three anonymous letters, which he offers to the 
inspection of the person whom he chooses to assail. He intends them to destroy 
the fume, the moral fame, of his victim; and yet the gentleman thus threatened 
would prefer his praise to his blame.” 


There is nothing wonderful in the matter; it was perfectly con- 
sistent with the whole of Garrick’s life and conduct. He never 
despised trifles. He despised not trifles in pecuniary matters, and 
he grew rich; he despised not trifles in matters of a professional 
nature, and he became and continued eminent; he despised not the 
merest trifle of applause, and he was immensely popular. He could 
not rest contented under any degree of reproach deserved or un- 
deserved. He could not carelessly put up with the slightest degree of 
disapprobation even from the humblest and most insignificant. So far 
from being astonished at the languaye of Garrick to this contemptible 
fellow, we regard this passage as such an exquisitely characteristic 
trait, that had it been the invention of a novel-writer, we should 
regard him as being a profound observer of human nature, and should 
think that he had hit off Garrick to the very life. As thoroughly 
clean people can never bear to be dirty even in solitude and disha- 
bille, so thorough lovers of praise cannot patiently endure their own 
disapprobation. Reading Garrick’s letters, we may see that he was 
not merely desirous of vindicating himself to his correspondents and 
to the world, but even to himself. A great deal may be said about 
this or that man’s praise being not worth having ; but the truth is 
that every body’s praise is worth something. Garrick knew this, and 
he acted accordingly and flourished. We shall write a paper on this 
subject in the New Monthly Magazine some day or other, and we 
shall take abundant illustrations from Garrick, startling the world 
perhaps by some paradoxes which, more closely inspected, will be 
but truisms. We close our notice of these letters by remarking, or 
rather repeating the remark, that they are full of interest and philo- 
sophy, opening, we believe, to many minds a new chapter in the 
volume of nature. They are a monument to Garrick’s memory 
@re perennius. W. P.S. 
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Cotonet Brereton.—The suicide of this gentleman has naturally excited a 
strong feeling of sympathy and compassion on the part of a public never behind. 
hand in such feeling when itis too late. Col. Brereton seems to have fallen a sa. 
crifice to his reluctance to use force against a good-humoured mob. When this 
humour of the mob had changed, as are the individuals composing it also in 
great part, the opportunity had gone by: the troops, weakened as they had been by 
a dismission of a portion, were, in the Judgment of the commander, unequal 
to contend with the now infuriated rabble. Had execution been done in the first 
instance, before the mob was aroused, the blood spilt would have probably ex- 
tinguished the nascent riot: just as it did after the excitement of the mob had sub- 
sided ; after it had been gorged and glutted with drink, and plunder, and fire. 
Having lost the first chance from motives of humanity and reasoning of a con- 
ciliatory kind, it may be a question whether, even with inadequate forces, the 
military commander should not have’ risked the existence of his troops by a bold 
and bloody struggle against the mob, then raging in the height of its fury. Col. 
Brereton did not, and a court-martial was ordered. The humiliation of his 
sition and the calm review of all the circumstances as they came out on evidence 
appear to have been too much for him: he anticipated disgrace, and perhaps 

verty, and could not bear up against the idea. The verdict of the jury should 
have been “ Died of Pride.” It is a soldier’s virtue—though in extremes, or 
in very peculiar situations, it may be mischievous. . In the melancholy case of 
Col. Brereton, putting quite out of the question the awfulness and the sinfulness 
of self-execution, there cannot be a doubt on any man’s mind that he had not in- 
curred nor could incur intolerable disgrace, and that for his own honour he 
ought to have lived. His death stops inquiry, and that of itself is an argument 
of being in the wrong: had the investigation gone on, and the result been of the 
worst, the prisoner could only have been convicted of having spared the people, 
contrary to military rules, and thus failed in preventing, as he might have’done, 
the various criminal acts that took place: the motives being humanity, and an 
erroneous decision of judgment. A man of honour, and a soldier, even of sen- 
sitive feelings, might have lived under this and not have been unhappy—for there 
is not a shadow of dishonour falling within the whole compass of such a charge. 
An officer may be a meritorious soldier when opposed to an enemy, and a poor 
creature when ordered to cut down his countrymen. The practical result to be 
drawn from the whole affair is, that a military police is a bad one, and that the 
feelings of a soldier are altogether inconsistent with the duties of a riot-queller. 
A standing army, kept up for home duty, ts a monstrous alsurdity, utterly unwor- 
thy of an enlightened people. Where discontent and disturlance are general it 
is utlerly inefficient, where they are local and insulated it is utterly unnecessary. 
If, instead of noodling and guttling Corporations, good at nothing but the per- 
version of funds, and the destruction of viands, and the packing of elections, a 
strong, active, and well-organized police was ramified all over the country, and 
place under the command of able magistrates and officers, chosen by the districts 
they commanded, we should hear no more of either Manchester massacres or 
Bristol burnings. 


Tut Necessity or Nororrery.—Nothing can be more common than to hear 4 
coniplaint against newspapers. When they do not contain any remarkable event, 
they ate said to be dull, empty, and absolutely good for nothing. But let the 
broad sheet glare with murder, incendiarism, riot, or other form of horror, the 
abuse instantly ceases, the quidnunc buries himself in his arm-chair, draws down - 
the spectacles, raises his feet to the fender, and erects the interesting print in a 
plane, perpendicular to the earth’s surface, within six inches of his nose, whence 
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it is only removed for the convenience of turning the » perhaps for hours. 
This abomination of vacuity and attraction to the pane ex itself even 
to character; motoriety is e the next wish after good fame. Plutarch 
said he had rather never be. heard of by posterity at all, than be known as the 
Plutarch who ate his children; but Plutarch did not live in an age greedy of 
excitement like this. This appetite of the public shows itself in the eagerness 
to witness trials, executions, or to see monsters and enormities, no matter of 
what description, provided they are sufficiently abnormal to create an emotion. 
On the same principle one “lion” at a party is worth the attendance of several 
score of pleasant and agreeable people. This tendency is well understood by 
that astute race, the puffers of books in newspapers : if it may not be praised as 
uncommonly good, monstrous badness will do as well; so that some persons 
curious in this art, have begun to quote the critic’s abuse, instead of his eulogy. 
Here is a curious instance: from an advertisement of the pamphlet called Labour 
defended against Capital, the following puff is transcribed. 


“The Lord Chancellor's Diffusion Society has just published a book to refute the 
doctrines of this pamphlet, in which the author is called a ‘ Minister of Desolation,’ and 
if they become prevalent, then it is said, the people may sing their triumphant song of 
. defended against the Claims of Capital,’ amid the shriek of the jackal and the 
howl of the wolf. 

“ Deserving such notice, this pamphlet cannot be otherwise ‘han interesting.” 

Such is the conclusion of the publisher, who doubtless understands his public. 


A Croaker.—The Quarterly Reviewer of the Tour of a German Prince says, 
(p.520,) speaking of the authenticity or German origin of the work—“ unless 
the whole affair is an impudent juggle, we are justified in fixing this performance 
upon the Prince Puckler Muskau, and we only wonder how any English Re- 
viewer could have hesitated about doing so.” This assuredly must be an Irish 
Reviewer. The question that has been agitated is, whether the work is the 
genuine production of a German Prince, or a forgery. The Irish Reviewer tells 
us, that unless it is a juggle (or a forgery,) it is genuine ; and he wonders (he 
who. puts the alternative) how any English Reviewer could have doubted on a 
subject which he the Jrish one can only venture to put hypothetically. 

Of the genuineness of the work, no wholly rational person ever doubted ; the 
forthcoming volumes which relate to England, will be even less disputable. The 
English Reviewer alluded to, is the Editor of the Westminster Keview, or at 
least the writer of its Proémiums, who in an Avant Courier complained that the 
Author of the Article, in the body of the Review, had compromised him, by as- 
serting the authenticity of the work contrary to his wish. In his apprehension 
of ridicule, therefore, he begged that the only person, in case of the work 
proving the composition of a young Irishman, laughed at, should be the indi- 
vidual Reviewer. We believe that nobody yet ever escaped derision by stand- 
ing up and assuring the company that he was very far from being ridiculous. 


Tue Awxwarpness or Princes.—In the very curious trial pending at 
Parison the subject of the Duke of Bourbon’s will, the advocate Hennequin 
produced a singular argument to prove that the Duke did not hang himself; 
viz. he could not, and that for various reasons ; he was unable to get upon a chair 
from debility, he could not raise his hand to his head from a wound ; but above 
all, he was utterly unable to tie a “ permanent knot,” and had been all his life, 
excepting indeed that most unhappy one with Miss Sophy Dawes. M. Henne- 
_ brought evidence to prove this incapacity ; he produced persons who swore 

t the last of the Condés, though fond of the chase aud other sports, could 
neither tie up a boat nor a dog; and the probability of this state of incom- 
petency in knot-tying, was defended by general remarks by the royalist pleader, 
on the ordinary maladresse or awkwardness of princes. Every thing being done 
for them, they never learn to do any thing; they are fed up, as it were, ina stall 
to exist and not to act; so that, according to M. Hennequin, it is rare to find 
& prince who can even walk decently across a room. Inaptitude or imbeeility 
1s assuredly a very frequent indication of high-breeding, and where it is not. 
actual, it is sometimes pretended. ‘There are men in all aristocratical countries 
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who would be shocked té Have it supposed that they could do any thing useful, 
or share any knowledge with the other end of society. Exquisites, for example, 
have expressed the extreme of surprise at the sight of a copper coin, a halfpenny 
being a thing utterly below their level. In the Moldavian and Wallachian prin- 
cipalities, the Fanariote Hospodars proved their mightiness by being utterly un. 
able to walk without assistance. The fashion of the Court was of course adopted 
by all the Boyars; and as a prince never could cross an apartment without 
throwing all his weight on a Boyar on each side, the said Boyars of course at 
home were equally incapable themselves, and threw their weight on the next 
grade. Some of the Hospodars of these countries have been known to become 
actually incapable of walking, from long disuse of their limbs. 

In the matter of this trial, we cannot help thinking that Louis Philippe has 
been very hardly used by the journals of both countries, in their endeavours to 
mix him up culpably with the proceedings of the accomplished bar-maid of the 
Isle of Wight. The Duke of Bourbon certainly applied to him to be relieved 
of the solicitations of his mistress, which implies that the Duke considered that 
she was under the influente of the Duke of Orleans. Louis Philippe’s reply 
has been laid hold of as injurious to his own reputation, unjustly, as it appears 
tous. The only facts proved are, that the Duke of Bourbon was in his dotage, 
that he was alternately tormented and befooled by his mistress, as is not un- 
common, and that the old man was ultimately tired of his life. Previously, 
the Englishwomen in France had a reputation for boldness, daring, and other 
virtues of the masculine, and when they occur in women of the diabolical cast, 
and we fear the éc/a/ant specimen in this case will confirm the prejudice. It 
will be in vain to say, that Madame de Feucheres is of a class from whom 
no precedent must be taken. Ah les Anglaises sont cupables de tout, is the reply 
of the obstinate Parisian. 


Ne Sotor.—When errors and abuses of a public description are pointed out, 
the first idea that occurs is a wish for the interference of the legislatare. This 
desire is, however, quickly checked by observing that the legislature, as at pre- 
sent constituted, works after the manner of the tinker, who makes two holes while 
he mends one. There was a universal complaint on the subject of Hackney 
Coaches ; the legislature took them in hand, and a pretty business it has made 
of it. The instant the act comes into force, it is found that all the old nuisances 
remain, and that several new ones are introduced ; and what is worse, that such 
absolute inconsistencies are left in this precious Act, that a magistrate has to 
elect between two clauses, which are in precise contradiction to each other. 
Pretty much the same may be said of the Game Act, and a score of others. So 
much for amateur legislation. 

In a Reformed Parliament, there will be before long a standing committee 
or paid board, whose business it will be to reduce the intentions of the legisla- 
ture into consistent and intelligible law, and in case of error, omission, or ab- 
surdity, propose such queries to the house, as will render a reconsideration ne- 
cessary, and ensure ultimately an efficient Act. Noone is yet guéée certain, 
whether even the Bankrupt Court will work. 


Krerinc Priaces av tHe Turatres—The Manager of the Adelphi has 
been summoned by an indignant complainant before the Magistrate, because 
the places taken and paid for by him had not been kept till his arrival. The 
offence was aggravated by the fact of the performance being “ Victorine,” so that 
the excellence of Mrs. Yates’s acting, in the opinion of the aggrieved person, 
put her husband more decidedly in the wrong. This matter of place-keeping 
and holding is one of the thousand little questions of social police which eter- 
nally breed uvpleasant disputes, and never get settled. When a seat is paid 
for, the fee-simple of so many square inches of green baize is vested in the 
payer during the whole of a particular evening; and it seems just that if the 
pro tempore proprietor pays for having the seat reserved, he should be permitted 
to claim it at any moment he chooses during the performance. However, in this 
case, it was ruled by custom against the unhappy admirer of “‘ Victorine;” and, in 
future, left open for another squabble and another summons. We would tiot 
have Acts of Parliament about such fnatters; but assuredly there are rheans 
of settling these things, without the inconveniences that at present exist. 
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In France, a Commissioner of Police has a box in the-house, and is present 
during every performance, and, in case of any disturbance, immediately inter- 
feres. Some authority of the same kind is most assuredly wanted among us, 
aod a Commissioner of Order would be quite as useful, and more ornamental, 
than the:muskets, and bayonets, and sentry-boxes at the doors of the Theatres, 
whc® glory in the designation of Royal. At present, there is nothing which 
disorderly persons may not do to distress and annoy their neighbours, or the 
whole house—short of picking pockets—which, after all, is a more venial, 
offence than picking a theatrical quarrel—the most disreputable of all honour- 
able affairs. 

In another point the theatres of the Continent greatly excel us in attention to 
a point of order. They who disdain neither Pit nor the Pit-goers are aware 
that it is a service of danger to enter that part of the Theatre on a crowded 
night; because, as soon as it is understood that the inner doors are open, 4 
crush and scramble of many hundred persons, crammed together in a narrow 
space at the entrance, takes place in the anxiety of each individual to be fore- 
most, which, to say the !east, is disgraceful to an assemblage of rational people. 
They who have seen a drove of pigs rush upon an overturned cart of brewer's 
grains, may form an idea of the scene. Now nothing is gained beyond dislo- 
cated limbs and disordered attire. A strong man may perhaps annihilate a 
feeble woman, or overpower a weaker or shorter rival of his own sex, unluckily 
laced in his immediate van ; but the precedence procured in so dense a mass 
is not worth the lifting of a hand; and, indeed, the admission of the whole is 
impeded by the pressure. The whole of this confusion is avoided on the 
Continent, by the custom which prevails faire la queue, as it is called, or 
to form a tail or line. Each person, as he arrives, takes his place in his file, 
and remains in the ranks quietly till the pay-office is opened, when money is taken 
in the exact order in which each spectator has arrived at the theatre. This practice 
enables persons moreover to secure a place, as it were, by establishing a oeum 
denens, who, for a consideration, gives up his post as soon as the house opens 
to his employer, All male lovers of the theatre prefer the pit as the best 
position for enjoying a representation ; but they are prevented from entering this 

t of the house by the nuisance of the crush. It isa pity, since Royalty lends 
its guard of honour, it cannot transfer also a deputation from the board of 
green cloth, to look after these minor essentials. It would be as easy, we should 
think, to regulate the movements of respectable visitants to a theatre, as the 
coachmen and horses who are constrained to set down and take up in the order 
dictated in a programme. 

Loss or Lire 1y Mercuant Vessets.—A very sensible letter from Lieu- 
tenant Lister Maw, of the Navy, (in the Times, January 14,) on the subject 
of the dangers unnecessarily risked by Merchant vessels, through the igno- 
rance of captains, and the insutliciency of their means of nautical calculation, 
ought to be pointed out to general attention, and the recommendations of this 
enlightened officer duly considered. It is a subject we cannot enter upon, and 
we chiefly allude to it for the sake of pointing out that associations, like 
insurance societies, while they diminish individual loss, they also blunt 
individual motives to secure the venture against risk, and in other ways tend 
to aggravate the perils of a marine life. We are creatures of so little sympathy 
with others, that so long as our own property and our own lives are secured, we 
leave the rest of the world to wag as it listeth. Ships are missing every day, 
the crew goes to the bottom; but the cargo is insured by one party and the 
vessel by another ; and they who are interested in the life on board, go weep— 
when old hopes are lost, and dry their tears when new ones spring up. But 
lately, a ship came within hail of a foundering vessel and struggling crew, and 
as soon as it got an idea of distress, changed its course, and veered about, as a 
man would turn from the cholera. The sinking creatures, who were afterwards 
saved, could not explain a degree of inhumanity, apparently so wanton, till it 
was ascertained that the assistance the other vessel might have rendered in a 
high sea by approaching the one in distress, and taking off the crew, involving 
some portions of danger, would have forfeited the insurance, even in case of any 
subsequent misfortune. Vessels are constantly reported missing from every 
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unecessarily exposed to danger a death. | . 

Mr, Lister Maw avers that the persons employed in the ‘navigation of mer- 
chantmen are unfit for the service, and the crews generally insufficient.’ ‘No 
man ought to be entrusted with the lives of any number of his fellow’citizens, 
without being pronounced a master of his business by a competent authority. 
And if merchants, under the feelings engendered by the insurance plan, feel no 
motive to provide their vessel with chronometers and other instruments, ‘they — 
should be made todo it by the legislature, which ought to come im always 
when individual motives fail and general interests alone are concerned, 

We may just observe, that in France no man is entitled to command mer-. 
chant-vessels without a certificate of competency granted by an Inspector of the 
coast, after repeated examiuations ; and that a distinction is made between a 
certificate entitling a person to command on a coasting voyage, called calotage, 
and Ja dongue course; for which higher nautical knowledge and longer expe- 
rience are required. 


Inisn Acricutture.—The following piece of information has been received 
from Ireland by some of the newspapers. 


‘* Michael Dillon Bellew, Esq., who has received the sixty-three monks of La Trap 
at his seat in the county of Galway, till a permanent residence can be arranged for 


them, has.ever been conspicuous for his endeavours to introduce agricultural improve- 
ments into that part of the country.” 


The only species of agriculture for which the Trappists are famous, we believe, 
is that of grave-digging. ‘There will be sixty-three trenches dug on the Dillon 
estate; and if the proprietor waits long enough, they will be duly lined with a 
peculiar description of engraissement. This is an improvement in agriculture 
somewhat Hibernian. | 


Barstow Stones.—The ladies of Bristol have just now got into very bad 
repute : they are accused of want of humanity, hardness of heart, and all manner 
of uncharitableness, because some reporter, or reporters, for the London Press, 
remarked that they did not duly ply the cambric handkerchief during the solemn 
ceremony of the sentence of death on the rioters. The power of these gentlemen 
is truly extraordinary; a stroke of the pen from a young man invested with no 
more than ordinary penetration, can raise a sort of outcry against the whole 
female population of an immense city. The reporter accuses the ladies of 
Bristol of being unfeeling; their inhumanity is then directly accounted for by 
other Journals : some assign as a cause, an equally sweeping charge of ugliness; 
and some again trace it all to slavery, and the miseries of the middle 
For an enlightened, an educated, and a reasoning nation, we are marvellously 
given to the absurd ! 

In the first place, it is no proof of want of feeling that a person does not shed 
tears, more particularly when sensations of novelty and wonder are mixed up 
with sympathy for distress; and this combination of feeling is most likely to 
eccur m the case of women, the greater part of whom, most probably, never 
witnessed a similar scene. Then again, suppose it had so happened, that cu- 
riosity overcame and suppressed al] show diate of heart, in the case,of 
the ladies in this particular gallery, how absurd it is to take them for the whole 
of the ladies of Bristol: they might as well be taken for the whole sex. 

It has always been remarked that women are eager spectators at executions, 
and it is said they assemble at them in great numbers; a charge which only 
means this—that the vast majority of the crowd on such occasions are men, 
who think that the minority of women have no business there atall. ‘The accusa- 
‘ign of want of humanity in women, is like denying light to the sun: they are 
compesed of it, not only at Bristol, in England, but in every quarter of the 
globe, Let the reader call to mind the beautiful eulogy of the travelleriLediard 
on them, for the universal kindness and: superior sympathy im distress atiove 
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* ADYERTISEMENTS.— We are advertisement readers: the clase columns of the 


aad dim are perth without their interest for us. Other readers, we perceive, throw 
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wn the Morning Journals, when they contain no news, as it is called, with 


__disappoiatment, declaring them to be empty—empty ! we look upon the Mieco 


- paper, and. see it teeming with life. Every advertisement to us assumes a living 
“chi , and seems to represent a distinct portion of the country. Im the 
every five lines of type we imagine an anxious face. Here are’ the 
, shuffling, aproned tradesmen recommending their candles and their cotoa : 
here is Robins or Phillips fourishing his hammer, and shouting the praisesiof rural 
retreats at Raphaels : down one column st@nd the modest ‘governessés all in 
a row, with their French music and sound principles : in the nextisa stud~nay, 
half-a-dozen chargers, hacks, hunters, ponies, and magnificent cabbers;/@ long 
pective of screws in straw and rogues in grain. Even the Wants Praces has 
charms for us, from the hobbling low-browed cook and housekeeper 'to a single 
gentleman, to the groom lad of light weight, with his smooth hair, his stable 
reverence, and slipshod gaiters.. What a wonderfully cheap country we live ‘in ! 
These advertisements prove that there is scarcely a luxury of life that not 
be had for an old song. The finest full-flavoured old Port may be bought almost 
for the carriage and the price of the bottles. Furniture, the description of which 
is at least beautiful, is to be sold at the cost of our kitchen chairs. No brandy 
is said to be equal to certain British. Lamps have been discovered to burn 
all but without oil ; and lodgings, in the pleasantest part of the town, may be had 
in return for a trifling loan to the proprietor. Every house, in an advertisement, 
seems the most convenient place that ever was built, every horse the soundest, 
every governess the most accomplished : in short, over a page of advertisements, 
with the aid of a moderately sanguine temperament, we can imagine ourselves 
living in the golden age, where all is virtue, happiness, and abundance. Few 
works of fiction produce so consolatory an effect—yet such papers are said to 
be empty ! 

Porticat CoMPoOsITION IN THE OPEN aIR.—An author of the name of Mit- 
ford has died lately, of whom some biographical particulars have been published, 
which carry us back to the days of Grub-street. Education and a taste and 
talent for literature are so usually associated witb, at least, habits of decency, 
that we are struck with a sort of amazement to find them in a person reduced to 
perans and the lowest and most degrading description of life. The writings 
of Mr, Mitford necessarily partook of the character of his habits, but they are 
very, remarkable productions under the circumstances. ‘ Johnny Newcome in 
the Nayy,’ we remember to have read with disgust; a feeling which doubtless 
would have been considerably modified, had we then been aware of the follow- 
jug extraordinary circumstance. 

‘* Mitford composed his celebrated poem of ‘ Johnny Newcome in the Navy,’ under 
circumstances of aggravated destitution, which, perhaps, have never been equalled in 
the annals of authorship. Mitford was then a beggar, and Johnston, the bookseller 
who published it, was afraid to trust him with money, knowing that when he had cash 
in hand he would not work. Each morning he received a shilling, and a certain quantity 
of paper, which he engaged to fill with rhymes and deliver by night. His method was 
to pat some gin in a blacking bottle, and two-pennyworth of bread and cheese im his 
okt, with an onion and some salt. Thus provisioned he repaired to Bayswater-fields, 
where he sat and wrote. It was a dry summer, and he seldom had to encounter rain. 
‘In@ gravel pit, near the water works, he made a bed of grass and nettles ; the nettles 
that grew on each side he twisted over so as to form a canopy, and here he Jay Re porty- 
three nights—the Poem being finished in that number of days. Before day-light 
would rise and wash his rag of a shirt in a stagnant pool, which he put on wet, and yet 
bever caught cold; nor did he ever enjoy better health than when confined to his ‘nettle 
bed and ayshilling per day. When questioned upon this subjeet of his privations, he éx- 


‘ 


Slaimed, ‘ Oh God!, don’t mention it; that is not the worst, by far, I have endared.’” 
| Mitford was the author of a popular modern song, called “ The King is'a true 
British: sailor,” and of a great many other things of a similar kind, the chief part 
of which are, no doubt, execrable trash. : 
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_ Mitford had been originally a lieutenant in the navy, and lost his half-pay in 
consequence of some disgraceful forgery of letters ¢onnected with the early in- 
vestigation iuto the conduct of the late queen. The circumstances of the case 
we have a vague recollection of, and we believe his conduct to have been exceed- 
ingly disgraceful and unprincipled, He, of course, lost his place in sa as 
well as his pay in the navy, and seems to have afterwards supported himself by 
his facility in writing verse, if that can be said to be support, which was not to 
be envied by the be or the work-house pauper. Mitford claimed to be a 
relative of the Redesdale family, and was, we believe, distantly, related to it. 


Taacepy on anv Comevy orr tue StaGe.—In the Laterary Gazette there 
have lately been some pleasant papers, termed “‘ Unrehearsed Stage Effects,” in 
which the writer notices odd accidents which fall out during the various theatri- 
cal representations at the different theatres. A counterpart to this scheme would 
be eflects of the same kind in the reverse or audience part of the house. We 
have often noticed little incidents, scenes, and sometimes even overheard con- 
versations that were significant enough to be remembered, and even recorded in 
print. On the first wight of Lord Leveson Gower’s drama, Anne of Cleves 
there sate iv the next box to us an aged pair, who, if we might judge, had not 
often before entered the doors of a theatre. The male was grey, short in stature, 
elothed in decent black, and might possibly be a clergyman. We observed no 
mundane mark upon him, save that he hissed furiously on one occasion only, 
and that was the most popular pointof the play—the PerraGe case, in which 
the King, Henry IL, om a sudden creates a duke on the nonce, to serve an 
especial purpose. In all other respects this amiable pair might have lived in 

dise for any signs they showed of acquaintance with matters of the most 
amiliar kind. Their simplicity was usually charming; though sometimes, 
like the tameness of the beasts in Cooper’s ‘ Juan Fernandez,’ it was almost 
shocking, for their aged locks brought back to us most forcibly our own 
flaxen times of innocence, and formed a strong contrast to our present hardened 
experience, The interest of this pair in the drama was excessive, but their 
criticism was altogether of the Partridge school. When Anne of Cleves threw 
down the pen and refused to write at the dictation of her imperious husband, 
That is ght,” cried the old lady, loudly, “ that is just as I would have done 
myself,” and she loudly applauded. “ Hush, hush, my dear,” was the gentle 
reply of her white-stocked mate, who, perhaps, thought the case of domestic 
application. When Charles Kemble, as St. Megrin, is entrapped into the Hotel 

e Guise, and proposes to make his escape by the window, there occurs a 
great deal of parley, as is invariably the case on the stage when people are sup- 
posed to be in a hurry to get off ; by the same rule they never talk or sing so loud 
as when they ought to be silent—the well-known Zitdi Zitti is a case in point. 
However, when this delay occurred in Kemble’s escape, the old lady grew terribly 
impatient: St. Megrin’s assassins were already knocking at the door. “ Why 
does he not run away!”’ she exclaimed, in the utmost distress. Still he loitered and 
raved of love, and the good dame waxed positively wrath. Her husband saw 
it was necessary to interfere, and he observed with an air of shrewd simplicity, 
“ Be quiet, my dear ! don’t you see he mus¢ be killed.” In the melée in the court, 
those who have seen the tragedy will remember that the Page (so prettily played 
by Miss Taylor) is killed by the assassins of St. Megrin out of sight, and the 
audience only hear his cries. The old lady exclaimed, “ Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Lam sure they have killed the little boy,” and alas! it was true. She was burst- 
ing into tears, while Miss Taylor had shouted her last, dotfed her pantaloons, and 
gone home to supper. But with all their humanity, our couple were discontented 
that so few should die. They had paid, according to their fancy, for more deaths 
than they had had: the green carpet seemed laid for nought. After Miss Kemble, 
as Anne of Cleves, which she played delightfully, had stretched her form along 
the stage, and the curtain began to be agitated, as if about to descend, the lady 
complained that there was but one death. “ But you forget,” said her spouse, 
“that two were killed behind the scenes, and that makes three.” ‘ Yes,” rejoined 
the'lady, “but three are hardly enough for a tragedy.” Thus, as is often the case, 
did.a most kind-hearted lady regret an insufficiency in the supply of woe. 
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‘* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM. *—Horat, 


We refer our readers to the article that commences our record of Political 
Events—upon the interesting and important subject of the Russian Loan. 


[Our Correspondents will perceive the scanty space which the nature of the 
times allows us to afford to poetry and tales, however good. We wish, there- 
fore, they would rather attempt some line of literature better calculated to give 
us the pleasure of accepting their contributions—the abuses and manners of the 
times surely afford ample materials. , 

We must also beg our corresponding friends fully to understand, that we. 
cannot in any case return either articles or answers before the first of the month. 
On this point we are peremptory. | 


Co-OPERATION AND THE OwenitTes.—We feel great regret that we cannot 
find space for the article called “ Corbyn Hall,” and the Letter to ourselves by 
the same author. Weare greatly obliged by the writer's expressions of esteem 
and sorry that we cannot concur with him in his political views. The system 0 
Co-operation is undoubtedly a grand discovery—we firmly believe that hereafter 
it will be the basis ofa new political science; but we must say that we do not 
think the superstructure of the Owenites a as yet that science—we like the 
ground-work of their philosophy, but not the rest of the building. Our respected 
Correspondent must pity and forgive us. His papers are left with many thanks 
at the Publishers’. 

The translator of “ Raupach’s Drama” complains of our criticism. It is not 
often that an author and a critic take precisely the same view of a work. We 
imust adhere to our opinion of the original, although we are again willing to 
compliment the skill of the translator—it is true, at the expense of his judgment. 

It would be useless to recur to the subject of Burke and Williams. Our 
Correspondent, “ A Reader,” must therefore allow us to lay his communication 
aside. 

Tue Crotera.—From the numerous letters and papers we have received 
relative to the Cholera, we select and publish the following, ds containing, we 
think, some original and ingenious remarks. | 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
* * * » * * 


** GENTLEMEN :—From a retrospect of the facts which have come within the range of 

my information, I am inclined to think that the disease of the Cholera arises from the 
blood being overloaded with carbonic matter, through some peculiar disposition of the 
atmosphere, and the great accumulation of this matter in those filthy and crowded ha- 
bitations of the poor where this awful pay! more particularly rages. ‘his hypotheti- 
cal inference is partly founded on the fact, that a portion of carbon is extracted from the 
venous blood by the air in every act of respiration which restores its arterial activity : 
consequently, if there be not a good ventilation in these crowded abodes, the air must 
soon become loaded with carbon thus extracted, and urifit for'a healthy respiration. 
_ * We also know that the carbonic-acid gas, or what is termed the choke dun, which 
is liberated in coal pits, is an aérial body, loaded with an extra quantity of carbonic 
matter, and that it causes immediate death, when breathed instead of pure atmospheric 
air. Itis also well known, that if a proper quantity of carbon is not extracted by the 
act of respiration, that the blood turns black and the person dies. Hence we are led to 
the conclusion, by the blood of these who are fatally attacked with the, Cholera turning 
black, that a sufficient quantity of carbon has not been extracted by the act of respira- 
tion ; for it is chiefly those who live in close and crowded places, where carbonic gas 
abounds, that become the victims of this malady. 

‘‘ If the respiration of strong doses of aérial carbon, as in the choke-damp, cause in- 
ternal convulsions and instant death, it may be inferred that weaker doses may produce 
final results of a similar nature, though in a more gradual and less violent manner. 

‘* According to this view, the imperfectly-ventilated habitations of the poor, in the 
North and Eastern parts of Europe, must be more likely to generate this disease than 
the better-ventilated habitations in this country; nevertheless, the great quantity of 
carbon that must be liberated in the neighbourhood of our extensive colleries; may be 
equal to this difference, as a greater quantity of this ingredient is generated in such 
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in any other part of the country ; and it may be a special means in promot- 
the Cholera in these reed ‘. 

“* If this be correct, we may see the reason why this disease has not been extended to 
the surrounding parts of the country, as they are more free from this aérial carbonic 
matter than the neighbourhood of coal-mines, where this disease has raged. 

** By admitting that the Cholera arises from the blood not being suthiciently relieved 
from its carbon, we may conclude, when this disease prevails, that the atmosphere does 
not, from some cause or other, take up its usual quantity from the blood ; consequently 
there must be a strong tendency to generate the Cholera in those places where carbon 
is abundantly liberated, agreeably to the circumstances already mentioned. 

** If this view of the subject be correct, there is no great probability that the Cholera 
will extend over this country ; yet I would advise the humane and wealthy to supply the 
crowded habitations of the poor with plenty of coal this winter to keep up good fires, 
which will ventilate their close and crowded habitations, and then we 1 have little 
to fear from this malady. 





it § 


‘* Yours’ respectfully, 

* Liverpool, Jan. 18, 1832.” «Y, M. D. 

We shall be happy to receive a further communication from the author of 
“ Dislike of America,” if he will condense his information into one paper. We 
fear it will be impossible to find room for a continued series. 

We regret that, torn by political factions as we are at home, we cannot pro- 
mise insertion to the article “‘ Spain and her Factions,” although the subject is 
well treated. A communication for the author is left at the Publishers.’ 

The new Coronation Anthem is somewhat too late in the day. 

We shall endeavouf to find room for the amusing ‘‘ Chapter on Dragons,” but 
cannot say when. 

The author of “ First impressions of London” should have looked at our 
monthly notice to correspondents. He would have found that our rule is to 
reply to or return all papers on the first of the month, and not till then. It is 
impossible to combine regularity with any other system. A communication is 
left for him at the Publishers’. 

The paper on the “ Drama of Calderon” remains for consideration. 

We feat that we can say but little to encourage the aspirations of a Mechanic, 
however much we may sympathize with his misfortunes. Trades of all kinds 
- in a very sad condition, but none, we believe, is at so low an ebb as that of 

oetry. 

One or two of the “ Four Love Sonnets” shall be inserted if possible in the 
next number—they possess great beauty. 

We must be ungrateful enough to decline the offers of a Correspondent who 
compliments us by affirming that we, “ under our banner of truth, are leading on 
morality, peace, piety, and order, to overthrow satirical spleen, confusion, and 
calumny.’ 

Histrix must pardon us if we, with many thanks for his zeal and friendship, 
decline at present to take up the cudgels with the enemies he refers to. 

Our limits this month will not allow us to insert several communications in- 
tended for the Lion’s Mouth ; among others, the letter of “ J. R.” on a Coro- 
ner’s inquest :—we hope to hear from him again. 





Communications are left at the Publishers’ for the authors of an article on 
Sir Edward Sugden ; “ Destiny,” A translation from Schiller; “ Tradition of 
Devonshire ;” “‘ Reform in a Village ;” “ Account of Mary Bow ;” “a Sketch 
from Froissart;” “A Tale of the Sea;” “ X. Y.Z.;” “the Janissary ;” “ W. 
W.;” “ Chronicles of a Curacy ;” “ the Corobberie ;” “ D. C.;” “ the Editor’s 
Fall ;” “ the Friar, the Maiden, &c.;” “ G. E. J.;” “ the Geusjager.” 

We are obliged to decline the poetry of “ E.M.;” “Stanzas ;” « P by W.” 
“ Edward and Angelina ;” “ the verses of Halbert H. ;” “ Cupid and Nelson ;” 
“HH. M. B.;” « imen of Virgil ;” “ W. B. K. ;” “Cassandra ;” “ Enig- 
ma ;” “C. P. N.;” “ F. J. M.” 

Press of matter obliges us to decline “ the Liist Garten.” 


